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posite representations rendered -he subject so con- 
fused, as to make it diflicult to form an opinion as 
to what is wise or just : immediate views and im- 
mediate interests seem to be the guide of those in 
whose hands is placed the destiny of mankind. 

What is wise and advantageous to be done ? 
What is it found equitable to do ? and what is 
practicable ? these are the great questions on every 
important occasion. When people are too much 
biassed by interest or inflamed by passion, 
they are incapable of making the enquiry, and 
when reason loses its eflFect an appeal is made to 
what the ancient Germans emphatically termed 
** the Right of the Fist ;" but let us hope that on 
the present occasion two free and enlightened na- 
tions may settle their differences in a wiser way. 

Enough of blood, enough of slaughter's past) 
And Albion's sons shall have repose at last* 

Those writers who have with such labour and 
pains cited authorities, ancient and modem, for 
and against the Rights of Neutrals have been of 
little service to the cause — An appeal to the law 
of nations is not much better, but the law of na- 
ture scarcely ever will be appealed to in vain. 

As to authorities, the present circumstances are 
so new, that the cases that have occurred do not 
now apply ; and with regard to the law of na- 
tions I must be indulged in one observatioa* \ . 



' So long as a convention that is entered into 
tends to the mutual or ultimate advantage of the 
parties, they may all join coidially in the measure, 
but the instant that the majority find a regula- 
tion injurious to them, however just it may be, 
they will endeavour to get rid of it ; and on the 
other hand an unjust regulation, if advantageous 
to the stronger party, assumes the appearance 
of law and right. 

Much has been said about the regulations 
adopted about fifty years ago, but at that time the 
trade of Europe was pretty equally divided, so 
were colonies and settlements both in the East 
and West Indies — America did not then exist as 
a nation. Now the case is quite altered ; the 
trade of Europe, and the territories in the East 
and West Indies, are chiefly monopolized by 
Britain ; so that the regulations that agreed with 
the general interest during the seven years war, 
are not now equally bene6cial to all nations; the 
consequence of this is, that the regulations are in- 
voked by Britain, and exclaimed against by all other 
nations ; to enter into arguments on that sub- 
ject, will scarcely therefore be of any great utility, 
- — Interest is too much concerned in the business, 
for justice to be taken as the guide. We must, 
then inquire into practicability, endeavouring, 
however, to be ruled by justice as much as 
possible, for, when that is neglected, new quar- 
rels ar< consequence: 




Having lived for nearly as long a period in 
England, as I did in America, (my native coun- 
try) I feel a great attachment to both nations. I 
think I feel a tolerable degree of impartiality, and 
I confess I am very desirous of preventing hostili- 
ties betu-en two nations that may be so much be- 
aefited by peace, and that certainly will be so 
much injured by war. But before I enter into 
particulars, I shall just state the consequences 
as they appear to be to me to each country. 

America is a new and rising country, its pro- 
gress, which is unprecedentedly rapid, may be 
retarded, but it cannot be stopped; therefore, 
whatever bad consequences may result, they will 
be but momentary. It is not so with Britain 
which is a country already risen so high, that the 
question is not to rise higher, but to remain as it 
is. Should hostilities with America prove seri- 
ously injurious to England, they may never be 
remedied; thus the case is of much more im- 
portaiice to Britain, than it is to America* 
I mean not to say that America may not suffer 
most severely in the first instance, but the conse- 
quences can only be momentary; whereas, with 
respect to Britain^ they may be such as never to 
be done away. 
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Three Question! (Sseunsed — Cithrmh'p, Navi^atioHi 
Laws and Colonial Trade, and Observations upon the 
Increase of the Trade of Great-Britain. 

The three gt-eat questions to be discussed, are 
Citizenship, Colonial Laws, and General Navi- 
gation Law, or the Rights of Neutrals. 

First, As to their importance, we shall find that 
•it is greatly exaggerated, but particularly that of 
Citizenship. Certainly no act oF one country 
can free a man from bis allegiance to his Sove- 
reign, but then it is to be considered " what is that 
allegiance?" Allegiance in respect to obeying ^bo 
laws is local as much as the payment of taxes, for 
a British subject does neither when he leaves 
his country, but while he remains in it he must 
do both. Not to carry arms against liis So- 
vereign is the only fragment of allegiance that 
may be- said to follow a man into another coun- 
try, so that the question of Citizenship is very 
easily determined. 

No law prevents a man from leaving his coun- 
try ; and when a man enters into a new country, 
that country may naturalize him. If peace re- 
naics betvt'een the two ns^giUtJiere the matter ift 
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at an end ; Imt if the peroon so emigrating enters 
into an army to fight against his original Sove- 
reign, if taken, he is liable to be treated as a re- V'^^ 
bcl ; but there is no right to demand him. The 
rights of the former Sovereign only return when 
his subject comes under his dominion*. 

If then there is no right to demand back Bri« 
tish subjects who have emigrated, it may be added^ 
as a still more important argument, that even if 
the matter of right were diSFerent, what would be 
the mattet of policy ? England certainly has not 
conceived the mad project of keeping people from 
leaving it by force ; but, if so, as few do emi- 
grate, preventing them would not be attended with 
much advantage to the country, and if the number 
is but small, whatever the right may be, it is 
bad policy to engage in a war that may be very 
serious, to obtain so small an advantage. As to 
the dignity of protecting rights, and the disgrace 
of yielding a point, and submitt;ing to an injury, 
that may, in this case, be entirely done away by 
an arrangement entered into in a voluntary man- 
ner; proceeding upon the principle that allegiance 
is local, and ceases with removal, for when a man 
ceases to be with a society, he ceases to derive any 

♦ There is a law to prevent ardatt from being carried out of 
the kingdom, which so for infringes on the Bill of Rights, as it 
•eparatcs one portion of society from the other, without any oth«r 
itiions than what are founded on policy. 
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benefit from its laws, and is no longer any of h* 
members. 

I know it may be said that the case of seamnt 
' is different from that of other men,* but whatevo' 
the point may be as to ri^ht, it is nothin^^ asto 
importance. 

Were it agreed that such men were to "be 
^iven up, of what value would such an obligation ' 
be ? The parade of the deserters at Norfolk 
would not indeed have taken place, but the men 
would have gone up the country privately. The 
injury would have been the same, though thea 
there would have been no insult. As tbe matter 
stands, the parading of the seamen seems to hav-e 
been intended to produce some disturbance ; "bitt 
let this business end as it may, when Englislk 
sailors wish to join Americans, and when they 
have an opportunity to do it, the execution «f 
their purpose will never be prevented by any 
law that can be made to the contrary. 

So much then for the small interest England 
has as a nation in the aS'air of citizenship. 
Let us now proceed to examine into the laws 
respecting her .colonial trade. 

The colonial laws must in all cases depend 
on circumstances, not on what people apprehend 

• Ai by the law of the land, a journeyman rauM not leare his 
■uMertQ the middle <rf'ajob. This ia a deprivation of liberty, 
£ froa an act of the oun hinuelf who undertook to do the 
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to fee rights, in*the jargon of the day, called ifii 
legal rights of the mother country, one of which 
is stated upon the general scale to be a monopoly 
of the trade of the' colony. Now with the great- 
est deference to those high authorities who 
entertain a different opinion, I will maintain that 
the mother country has not an unlimited right ta 
monopolize the trade of a colony* 

If such uiilimited right existed the mother 
country might starve a colony for want of pro- 
visions, and yet do so without injustice; a thing 
'Contrary to the immutable law of God, as well 
,as to those laws of man, which being implanted 
in the nature of things, do not admit of change. 
If then the mother country has not ^> unlimited 
right it must be a limited one, it is like the right of 
a parent over a child, to correct, but not to maim, 
strangle, or destroy. A father cannot be pu- 
nished for an assault, though he may have admi- 
nistered correction to a child, that had it not been 
iis own would have made him liable to very 
high damages. In this case the law between 
the parent and child is different from that be, 
tween other individuals, or from common law, but 
if the parent starves or murderss his child, the pu- 
nishment is the same as if it were the child of 
another person* In this case the law between 
the parent and child is the same as between any 
other persom. • 

Thus it is ^ith colonics in certain cases, an<i 
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to a certain extent the mother country has a right 
to regulate the trade of a colony, but in others it 
lias not ; it is therefore a limited authority, like 
that of a parent. 

'this point being once established, no question 
is to be decided but upon the footing of reci- 
procal interest or particular circumstances, which 
must dete;mine whether it is without or within 
the limits. 

We then have to enquire whether the subjects 
in dispute are without or within the limit that 
bounds the right of the mother country. It is 
from that, and that only the case of the right can 
be established. 

To have free liberty to exchange produce for 
produce is the chief part of what is wished by 
the inhabitants of the islands and by the Ameri- 
cans, ^nd this certainly it is not within the power 
or authority of the mother country to prevent 
for, as the mother country cannot rob or starve 
the colony, so likewise it has no right to prevent 
it from trafficking to the best advantage, and sel- 
ling its produce as it pleases, only obtaining a 
preference for itself upon equal conditions. 

The mother country has the right of laying on 
duties, governing and legislating, but surely can 
have no right to prevent a man who grows sugar 
on his estate from exchanging it for wheat, as 
he cannot always be sucking sugar, fand must 
have bread ; neither has it a right to oblige him 
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all his sugar to a London merchant, which 
kc sclU (by a candle's end) for an old song, in 
tctum sending 6ver, at an enormous price, dresses 
ibr slaves, and the other European articles want- 
ed in a plantation. 

If this point were granted, perhaps the dispute 
would be at an end ; for though there are other 
objects, they are of minor consequence ; but as 
in other cases, we have taken into consideration 
the importance of the object demanded, as well as 
the justice of the demand, let us do so in the pre- 
sent instance. 

If Government would place the English West 
India islands and settlements under a just, but 
liberal regulation, the Planters would be happy, 
the islands would become rich, and all the differ* 
ences with America would be at at end without 
altering her navigation laws, and West India es- 
tates would be doubled in value in a few years. 

Government must know the amount of revenue, 
it receives duty on West India produce. If 
every planter in the West Indies was obliged to 
take out a licence, or (in any other way more 
agreeable to himself) to pay a duty in the West In- 
dies upon the produce raised, so as to bring 
in the same revenue to Government as at pre- 
sent, it would give him an opportunity of 
selling or exchanging produce in the island, 
or sending it to England if he found it 
bis interest, which would break a comhia 
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in London, that is now labouring to bring about 
a war with' America, and risqueing the separation 
of the West India Islands, from the mother coun- 
try, merely because the Americans are carrying 
on a considerable trade in West India produce, 
which they do not send to the West India mer- 
chants in London to sell, in order to avaid rui- 
nous charges. 

Was there ever any thing more contrary to fair- 
ness and common sense, than that a Planter in 
the West Indies, who has sugar, and wants bread, 
meat, and the other necessaries of life for him- 
self and negroes, should not have a right of, ex- 
changing his sugir for them. He must be oblig- 
ed to send it to a London West India merchant 
to sell, in order to raise the money to pay foe 
bread, &c. by drawing on the merchant, at a 
loss, who sells the sugar perhaps for half the 
price the poor Planter could have got in the West 
Indies ? 

Any person wishing to see a curious official 
document on the subject of the West Indies, will 
do well to read the Report of the Committee on 
the Trade to the West India Colonies. I fivd in 
it the^xamination of a Mr. Iltnry Shire' y .v!'0 I 
conclude is a West India Planter ; b •,»;;. .to 
know what arrangements would bcr ij > V est 
Indi^s^ and add to the happincsoi , ri.iu '^^ 

Tb/a^gifiem^ lo be so much dandoi; ^ ...... .' , o:.: m. -it' 
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2m5 insurers, thzt I will annex part of bis exa< 



^tioi-jf? — Vrotili ihic Bn:i<h Planter, in your 

ccKnioa. « reli5?ved to anv, and what ex- 

ijfcc. bv iKiin' r^rmiued to barter certain 

Da 

p;c?h?nxoas ot their coffee and sugar in pay- 
ni*;::: ror Aaieric^u 5uppiie> equivalent to the 



cAr-ces izcoorted ? 



A 



Zfzcr — Tbtv ctrtiinlv would. The Americans 
VvXiM tjie some of our woist sugars; it 
%\KrId greatly reduce the exportation of mo- 
Bcr* and pre>\:nr the ruinous consequences 
of givtng bills of exchange/which, in these 
cothin:itOQs ttntes are often dishonoured. 

^^irfvCM— »\VouId the British Planter's market for 
ruan be injured bv a monopoly of their sup- 
jxlv b^tiig granred co the British Xorth Ame- 
: cjia Colonics. 

irftj^:;,"— It would make the Planter still more 
deoendanl on the British merchants, who 
onnoi be very indulgent in such times as 
these* They *eem to pity our case, but they 
add to our miseries by always deriving a pro- 
tit from our distresses. • 



After going through a pamphlet on the 
subject ot the \\>st India commerce, on the 
last page« (i<>o) I find information which appears 
to be given with so much correctness, that I have 
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Ukia the liberty of annexing a copy of it.* 
The paoi r to wh ch 1 refer is a London West 
India merchant's : ccount of sales of ten hhds. of 
su^ar ; I regret that i he time the . Uj)ars were ship- 
ped is not mentioned, that I might have made a 
statement to show it the poor Planter had been 
permitted to exchange ihe sugar for beef, how 
many barrels it would have produced, and how 
many poor negroes that beef wouldhavefed. When 
J. look at the account of sales, and consider si- 
milar ones every packet carriei to the West In- 
dies, and when I see thatthe fruits of the labourer, 
which were intended to cherish the hearts of the 
poor Planters, have gone into the pockets of 
men enjoying all the luxuries in the world, I 
cannot withhold exclaiming — Oh! Providence, 
Jiow much longer will you permit your mlenti- 
ons to be so perverted ? — Well may the Plantersbe 
poor, and poor they will remain antil they get 
rid of the blood-suckers who are drawing their 
existence from them. The Planter's situation at 
present U worse than that of the negro slaves they 
purchase from Africa, the latter is expected to 
work only with his hands, and for a certain num- 
ber of hours each day, but the tormer is obliged 
to work body and mind, night and day, for 
his London masters^ without giving satisfaction, 
pis situation js but little different from poor 
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Mvmgo, except that his skin is not blatck, when 

« Dcai* lieart, what a terrible life am I ledf 
' A dog has a better that'a sheltered and fed. 
N%]n and day 'tis the 8ame» 
My pain is dere game r 
Me wish to de Lord me was dead ! 

The Americans already ^eal to a very large 
amoijint with the English West Indies ♦ for rum, 
and they sell much more than they are allowed 
to return ; but if they were not shackled they 
would take the return in sugar instead of money, 
and erery one would be gainer by this except 
the London merchant, his broker and auctioneer. 
In the first place the merchants' consignments 
would be diminished; in the next place the 
Planter being more at his ease, would not depend 
upon him, as he now generally does. The bro- 
ker, auctioneer, and merchant, (that respectable 
trio,} are then the persons for whom the negroes 
sweat, their masters run in debt, and we are to 
go to war. Let us consider this a little. 

'>' Softly, softly, says a Custom-house oflEicer, 
*' his Majesty's revenues will ht injured." I have 
no objection to going softly that I may go surely^ 
but I will maintain that it would not injure the 
revenue. 

The same quantity of sugars being raised, 
they could still be subjected to the same duties^ 

* See Appendix^ No* 2. ' ' 
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but raised in another way, for we are not to give 
up the right of taxing the commodity so as to 
make up to the revenue what it already pays. 

It is not altogether the money paid ; but, in 
a great degree, the manner of paying, that is the 
grievance, and this would form a proper subject 
for inquiry and regulation. 

The sugars and other produce would then cost 
much less than at present in the first instance ; 
and, therefore, even those thin;^s which I have 
Stated as losses, would be, in a great degree, coun- 
ter- balanced. 

Shall I add to all this that the nattiral disposi* 
tion of the islands to coalesce with America, 
against Britain, would be diminished, and by that 
means an event that must some day take place, 
would be removed to a greater distance. 

On the whole the loss to Britain would be lit- 
tle, perhaps nothing, the advantages would pos- 
sibly be considerable : but, at all events, tliis 
would be an absurd cause of a war, the first con- 
sequences of which, as will be seen hereafter, 
would be to starve the West India Islands. 

I nexj: coma to the most important of all the 
questions, including the whole of the navigation 
laws as now interpreted, on the one part and on 
the other. 

When a!l the powers of Europe had a pretty 
equal share of trade, as ^ '^U'the be. 

ginning of the Frcn "* 
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gain by trading with that country, — The duty on 
a few chests of tea did the business. England lo^t 
the tea and the duty, but what was best of all, she 
lost America, she has since then gained by her 
trade vastly uiorethaA before. Britain then treated 
America as she docs the Wiest Indies now. Yet she 
gained by the change, even dearly as it cost her to 
part with it. — Thus it appears we have sometimes 
seen objects overvalued. — The reinstating of the 
French nobility to their lands, and the restoration 
of the house of Bourbon, were thought indispensa- 
ble about seven or eight years ago. — Now they 
arc thought impossible, yet we have not despair- 
ed, though the tenth part of the derangements 
which have now taken place are such as for- 
merly would have struck us with consternation. 

Having overvalued so many things, it is pos- 
sible that England may overvalue the navigation 
laws as she executes them. Let us examine whe- 
ther it is so or not. 

Did England ever find an enemy cease fighting 
for want of what is termed contraband of war? 
why then make so many enemies in order to pre- ^ 
vent contraband articles froin teing ' carried ? 
Why be so rigid with Neutrals ? Has England 
forgot that the rigid conduct of the Hanseatic 
League at sea was the chief cause of the down- 
fall of its power ? 

Has not England been the first nation to flou- 
rish by freedom of commerce in the interior of 
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the country ? Is it not well known that her 
commercial prosperity is created by industry , cre- 
dit and confidence, and not supported by regu- 
lation or kept up by force ? . How can it be sup- 
posed in a country/ idicrfKl||fc principles of po- 
litical economy are so w^,ilfi^iii^^altp^ as in Eng- 
land, that it will be rai««ft^\i^Alm it keeps up a 
rigorous police upon thof Mean? I have long- 
thought that the Navigation Laws made for re- 
gulating the commerce of England with regard 
to British built and foreign ships, had been mis- 
taken for the general maritime law of nations 
as it is called, and that the just attachment to 
the one has been the cause of setting so great a 
value on the other/ 

If the code contended for as be^un to be acted 
upon about the middle of the last century is so 
necessary for British prosperity, what did Britain 
do before that period ? It may, however, be 
said, that the sea is the element of Britain, and 
that if ever she gives lip the sovereignty her day 
is done. This requires a little consideration. 
Is that sovereignty such that it may not be given 
:♦ up^ or at least modified, without a suspicion of 
fear ? Magnaqimity is a word, as well as dignity, 
it is of as high a sound and signification, and there 
is great magnanimity in looking into such affairs 
with an intention to rectify what may be found 
o be wrong or impolitic. 

C3 
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Michael*, (which cumbered Scodand to send to 
sea), or from the Henry Grace de Diei^, so the 
laws of the Isles of Rhodes and Oleron are not 
precisely such as I think would regulate my con« 
duct with other nations, were I in a situation 
that enabled me to treat of national interests. 

The fact is, and ian undeniable one it certainly 
is, that the times and circumstances are new, and 
that however great a regard we may have for 
what has been done by those that came before us, 
we must accommodate ourselves to the circum- 
stances in which we are placed; that is always 
necessary to success, not that it always insures it, 
but without it success is impossible. 

There is more danger from making concessi- 
ons in a piece-meal way, than by proceeding up- 
on, and promulgating one grand principle from 
which you will not recede. Give up what you 
think it reasonable, wise and just to yields but no 
more ; after that be firm, but it is in rain Co at- 
tempt to stand firm on a rotten stage irfaere the 
boards will moulder to dust under tout it^ci. A 
declaration that you are ready to rtvix tbe Uw^ 
ar>i willing to correct it, is all that i* fi£Mr acfsc^^j^Lry 
for all parties, and it is not worth itrhixc tj zo u 
war merely because you are in a iaary id izz.:xit l 
code to be acted upon in time ai -pLa-jt.. 1 v.rw 
the probable diflFcrence berve:3i L'^.-i-rid uiid 

* An immense vessel hnk n Tii =nr» n; z." i-i«i. 
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America as the more serious, because I do not lie* 
lieve the two governments wish to go to war, and 
I have the same opinion about th*;; most respecta- 
ble inhabitants of both countries. I view the ob- 
ject which they are diflFering about, as that of a 
party wall between two houses which it is the 
interest and wish of both to support, but an 
artful bricklayer getting into the confidence of 
one of the inhabitants, persuades him the wall is 
crooked and inclines on his side, and urges him 
to insist upon having the wall pulled down thatf 
he may get a profit by building it up again. 

America has certainly flourished very much, 
and she would have done so if there had not been 
a war in Europe, but there is no reason why if 
I am doing very well that I should be prevented 
from doing better. 

I am sorry to see so much acrimony in individuals 
on both sides : what can be the use of all the low 
scurrility which the English Pamphlets contain 
against the President of the United States of Ame- 
rica ? — Neither should America encourage that 
acrimony against England, that may terminate 
hurtfully for both, particularly at a time when 
England is fighting to preserve what yet remains 
uninvaded of the libcities of the ancient world. 

If the English writers could point out indivi- 
duals in America, who were deceiving the Presi. 
defit, . (as the British Ministers are deceived) by 
giving him false information^ by representing that 
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Enf^znd was mining Vmerica by taking away Tier 
ihipsy sailors, anti commerce, then those iniivV- 
duals wouM be fair object o'* attack, aa^ all gcjpi 
mea would wisht^ s(e them punished, particularly^ 
if thry could prove that so far from King injuredit 
;her ships, sailors and commerce were increasing 
inthe way that the following st.itcment will show ■ 
that those of En-land have been. 



Years 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Mnu 


1775 


6,219 


977,962 




1783 


5,182 


9LS,785 




1790 


15,015 


1,460,823 


112,556 


1792 


16,079 


1,540,145 


118,286 


1800 


17,895 - 


1,8'.6,175 


138,7:^1 


1802 


20,060 


2,078,561 


152,299 


1806 


21,725 


2,271,928 


154,299 



The British Navy. September i, iS'^-'. 

Ships of 50 to 54 Frigates Sloops Gu:i-bri^s Total Men. 
Che Line 

219 30 261 264 262 1026 120^000 



COMMERCE. 



Vears. Value of Imports. Total value exported, 

1775 ^13,843,842 ^17,420,309 

1780 11,663,211 13,.S87,562 

1790 19,130,886 5 3 20,12^,121 17 2 

1795 22,736,889 10 27,312,328 7 4 

1780 30,570,605 6 4 43,152,019 5 6 

1805 30,344,628 IS 6 S(i,JOb,776 19 8 



4 
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What a contrast the following sUtemeots, xieca- 
pitulated exhibit of the beginmng and end of the 
American war to the present ! 



t 


Yein. 

1775 
1783 

11,( 


Vesself. 

6219 
518S 


Tons. 

.979,26» 
933,785 




Tears. 

1775 
1780 


COMMERCE. 

Importt. Exports. 

543,842 j£ 17,420,309 
363,211 13,387,562 







With respect then to two questions, those of Ci- 
tizenship, and the Commerce of Colonies, I think 
they are clearly decided ; but as to the third, pru- 
dence and expediency must be the guide, for the 
acting on a principle of what may be termed 
equality or reciprocity, is nonsensical. As a ge- 
neral rule applicable in particular cases it may be 
very well, but before we speak of equality, or reci- 
procity, we mustknow whether circumstances make 
them possible. In the present instance of the 
Chesapeak, it is understood that the English 
Captain had orders to act upon a principle of 
equality, and to allow his ship to be searched, at 
the same time that he insisted upon searching the 
American for deserters. This was proper, un- 
doubtedly, but where waS the reciprocity ? 
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The English Captain knew there were smne of his 
men in the other vessel, and } e knew there* were 
no American deserters in hi** ; the liberty to search 
hini mi^ht either be taken as a complimental for* 
mality, -or as an insult, for in reality it meant no- 
thing. It brings to my mind a gentleman well 
known as an eccentric character, who had his 
pocket picked of his handkerchief in Bond-street. 
A passenj^er informed him of his loss, and pointed 
out the (hief. The enraged gentleman ran in an 
instant, collared ihe thief, and seized his handker- 
chief, exclaiming — " You scoundrel, I have got 
your handkerchief, and you have mine, restore it 
to me this instant." This was an example of 
search for search, but then each person acted from 
the conviction that the other had a handker- , 
chief. 

The English and Americans were not on equal 
terms in the affair of the Chesapeak. to which parti- 
cular aSFair I do not allude for any other purpose 
than to shew, that a code founded upon perfect equa- 
lity will not do in time of war. In time of peace it is 
quite practicable, but it will not do with respect to 
neutrals in time of war, because the bell^erent 
and the neutral are always under umlqual cir- 
cuM^TAhCtss-^^they never can be on an equali y. 

Much has been said to prove th it a ncurraJ has 
no ri^ht to derive gain or profit Irom the misfor- 
tune of a neighbouring state enga-ed in war, but 
ia my humbk upiuiun, tkis is ^lie mo^ alutliiMi^ 
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all arguments. The evil of the one and advantages 
of the otiier, arc circumstances not connected by 
any right whatever. If I^br^akmy leg, and my 
neighbour next door who is a surgeon is paid 
for setting it, he gains by my misfortune. In 
like manner, when one man dies or fails in trade, 
another, or others, get his business. This is natu- 
ral, nay it is unavoidable; the business must bft 
done, and justice or right have no connection 
with the business. 

Even in the case of a colony belonging to a 
belligerent power, the case of a neutral trading 
with it must be a question to be discussed on 
circumstances^ not on general principles^ unless 
the principle of free trade is admitted. If the 
mother country cannot do the business so well 
l:erself, she must give leave to some other to^do 
it, or some other must do it without leave. This, 
indeed, is nothing more than extending theprin- 
ciple that applies to all sorts of commerce. Eng- 
land supplies America with her manufactures, be- 
cause she cannot supply herself, and England 
takes corn, cotton, &c. from America, because she 
cannot supply herself; thus, so sar from the de- 
ficiency of one not being an advantage to another, 
it is, on the contrary, the very cause of all com- 
mercial intercourse. 

As to the liberty of the seas, spoken of by the 
ruler of the French nation, it seems to be a suT>. 
juct that he does not weU Hixderstand; for salong ag 



.«*■ 
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he is at war he can have nothing to complain of. 
When the day comes that he is neutral and oppres- 
ed, when his ships, colonies, and commerce* be- 
comea prey to fierce belligerents, then he may have 
a right to speak in the tone of complaint ; or, when 
all the world becomes peaceable^ he will have a 
right certainly to assist in settling, any general 
code of maritime law that may be established 
amongst nations. 

At prcscntthose who are neutral, alone can have 
a right to complain for the injustice done (if it is an 
injustice), for seizing a neutral conveying stores to 
an enemy can in no case be an injustice done 
to that enemy, whatever it may be with respect 
to the neutral. To the enemy the injury may be 
great, but injury and injustice are not necessarily 
connected; as in time of war, to do an injury to 
an enemy, is the very essence and spirit of the 
contest. 
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CHAP. IIL 



Of the Mls'Sfatements of Writers on the Subject of the 
Report oj the IVest India Committeey and of those 
who pretend to state Facts^ 

When men are either much interested, or their 
passions inflamed, exaggeration is always to be ex- 
pected : and in the present case we have by no 
means been disappointed in that respect. 

Amongst those who have been examined as to 
the shipping, in order to determine its increase or 
decrease ; and those who have been examined rela- 
tive to the West India trade, we find nothing but 
exaggeration. The misfortune is attributed to the 
system pursued with respect to America ; but m 
its proper place I shall state another cause. 

The West ladia merchants make it appear that 
sugar costs more than it sells for. Yes, that they do; 
and they are very accurate : — 20s. \od. per cwt. 
and 15s. bringing over make the cost. About 335. 
the selling price. They have not iqfotmed us 
from what large and liberal purse the money comes 
that supplies this deficiency. We see West India 
merchants still living like princes; but when they 
come before the Pariiament they have got the 
whining cant of beggars, — Thei'e must be some 



• 
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mystery, in all this; neither the iron bridges nor 
any of the wild beasts at the Tower, are so curious 
and inexplicable as this simple fact, corroborated 
most solemnly by men oF honour and fortune. 

In the north bears live under the snow by suck- 
ing their paws ; toads have liv,ed for years^ shut 
up without light or food ; and a tortoise has been 
known to hold a fast of an unusual length ; but 
though natural philosophers consider such phe- 
nomena as wonderful, the bears, toads, and 
tortoises, are nothing to the West India mer- 
chants : the former exist on nothing, but they do 
not get fat. The West India merchant lives on 
less than nothing, and gets very fat ! I 

How can all this be ? the thing is not credible. 
It is not possible. There must be a cause. No\r 
without positively asserting what the cause is* 
I think I have a shrewd guess. • 

Amongst the chief expences of the 20s. loi* 
prime cost of sugars, are loss upon bills of ex- 
change drawn on England, enormously high prices 
paid for every thing supplied by the British mer- 
chant, and the interest of all the money advanced. 
If those items were taken oGF, the sugar would 
not cost near so much as it appears to do 
now. "^ . , 

Agaitt, is to the second sum of 1 5s., a great part 
of that consists in commission, profit, brokerage, 
and expense of selling ; so that, on the whole, 
the sugar that appears to cQ5t 36i, did n« n. 
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reality above 26^. ; and the West India merchant^ 
who seems to get fat upon a loss of '35. per cwt., 
is in reality getting fat on a profit of 6 or 75. por 
cwf. 

This calculation may not be very accurate : but 
the matter certainly is only to be explained in 
that wa}'^ ; and it is fit that it should be known, for 
at present the public is deceive 1. 

The sugars are represented as lying on hand, 
to the ruin and destruction of the merchants ; y€t, 
in the West India docks there were* but 31,000 
hogsheads, which, at 35 s. each, makes only the 
sum of 6-5,000; a sum not equal to the for- 
tunes of Scaie single individuals concerned in tha 
trade ; and not more than used to be advanced it|, 
better times before the bonding system Avas adopted^ 
To be able ta comprehend the whole of the ex- 
aggerations in the examination of the different 
gentlemen concerned in the West India trade, in 
the Appendix will be found some specimens of it j 
but it is not only necessai-y to give a spedmenji 
but to make some observations. 

So long as the Committee of the House of 
Commons attends merely to a sort of routine, and 
repeat the same questions to difiFerent gentlemen 
without adverting to the new question^ that may 
ari^e from their an&wers, the information will be to 
little purpose. . 

* At the time the report of the West India Committee wat 

J 

made. 
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It is very evident, from the precise nature of 
the answers given, that the minds ol the informants 
had been made up, and that too, wilh a most asto- 
nishing decree of accuracy, aoi. lod. says Mr, 
Andrew Wedderburn, is the first cost of i cwt* 
of sugar in Jamaica.-^ Indeed ! ! If the President 
of the Board of Agriculture had been asked if he, 
amongst the hundreds of volumes written on that 
subject, had pretended to calculate tlie first cost of 
a bushel of wheat, would he have pretended to 
state it to a penny ? No, he would have said, in 
no particular case could it be accurately ascertain- 
ed, though it may within about 25, or 31. a bushel, 
but then that would be to little purpose, for time 
and place make perpeiual differences. Tha' i to 
say, the case is different in two contii>uous fields, 
and in the same field in two different years; and 
even when the crops are got in and finiibcd, we 
Cannot be accurate in one single instance. 

Perhaps it may be said this is true ; but then the 
sugar crops in Jamaica are more certain, the mode 
more regular, and tfae surveyors beUer calculators 
than English farmers or gentlemen. This, bow- 
ever, is not quite the case. 

The sugar crops are the most uncertain poui- 
■ble Jamaica property is provcrbiailv baxatdo* 

■ -In England the produce of land in*y 

uncertain, yet the chief expense o( rjisng co*** 
quite certair 
wages of labour ( 



The rent <iC l^~f u fi"**- ^* 

ur (1 mean in any n^^ ;g.tfjg>g> ^^ 
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the expense of keeiping horses ahd maintaming 
servants may be very nearly estimated • yef, with 
all this, the farmer c^A make ntt very accu- 
rate estimcite. 

In Janiaica every experise is tincettain: tRe 
price of provisions and of every sort of stock, the 
weather and the produce; yet the result was giveti 
.with accuracy. 

Again, would it ftot have been natural and nc-* 
cessafy to kdoi^ hbw the losing business was 
<farried on ; to know ot what itefrts this accurate 
'calculation consisted ; and to add other questions 
that might have arisen from those answers. Then 
perhaps the true state of things might have becfn 
knowh. As it is^ I do maintain that we are misled, 
and that ^bi. i6d. is not the cost price, but is a sort 
of average taken, at which planters could afford to 
sell for ready money on the spot, with a reason* 
able profit, after having paid exorbitant prices for 
slaves, as well as of all sorts of materials imported 
from Europe, 

Other inconsistences occur that should not 
have been looked over. 

Ten per cent, is represented as a fair profit ; and 
it is said that i 0,060/. will be capital sufficient to 
grow annually 200 hogsheads of sugar, that is, at 
the fate bf 5c)/. capital for each hogshead pro- 
duced. We are informed in a pamphlet, written 
(it is said) by a man of great information^ that the 
capital employed in the West India trade is 100 
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equalljr sober^ honest, and indastrioas ; then 
whj should not their sugars be equally cheap with 
those of the other islands ? 

If I should appear to wish to be severe on the 
West India merchants, I shall answer^ no. I have 
no sucli desire : but I have a very decided wish 
to be true, and to select truth from the evidence 
before me* ^ 

When I find two nations, for both of which I 
have a sincere regard, about to be involved in a 
very serious war, by the misrepresentations of in- 
dividuals, I must speak out ; nay more, when those 
very individuals will themselves be amongst the 
first suflFerers, I think any thing that appears severe 
in my remarks will assume another aspect. 

Let those gentlemen to whose statements I al-> 
lude answer my questions, explain what appears 
to be contradictory^ and I am satisfied. 



Sfe 
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C H A P. IV. 

Greai increase of the Trade of England and America 
with the West Indies since the French Revolution — 
TThe nature of the West India Trade explained^ and 
its consequences examined. 

One circumstance not the least curious in the 
present state of things, and which more than any 
other is the cause of the war with which we are 
threatened, is, that the true causes of the situation 
of trade^ as it relates to Britain, to America, and 
the West India islands, is not taken into conside* 
ration. 

The last three years of the last century, and 
the two first of this, were those at which tlie 
trade of Britain, America, and the British West 
Indies was the highest ; and not having since 
increased as it had previously done, complaints, 
suspicions, and mutual recrimination are the con- 
sequence. 

The real state of the case, howeverj^ is, that the 
total British exportation trade had risen from the 
' beginning of the French Revolution from 22 
millions to 46 millions, and has been for some 
years diminishing : but if Britain considered this 
immense trade as a permanent pjMMOpion she is 

^3 
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greatly mistaken. It is the Revolution, and the 
panic it occasioned, that promoted this immense 
trade, and as the panic wears off, and the nations 
on the Continent begin to trade again, this must 
diminish. So far as this, America is under ^ir-^ 
cumstances perfectly similar to Britain. 

As to the West India islan.L, owing to the 
terrible state of St. Domingo, (which alone pro- 
duced more than al) the other islands put toge.? 
tjier,) that has caused the increase of imports from 
English jslandsj so tliat the great trade which 
each expects to ke^p, and wbiph pach accuses the 
6ther about, is fliminishing of it&elf^ and the mis* 
take consists ^n, considering that a§ permanent^ 
which in reality is owing in a great degree t^ 
temporary causest 

, The ship owners, all in one voice call out loudly 
iabout fhe diminution of the trade, but I shall 

• 

disipiss this part of the business by referring to 
the Appendix. The nations may 2(11 quarrel ^f 
they like to cjo it, but let pot human blood be 
spilt without taking pains at least to be informed 
pf jjie real state of the question, and by no 
means let any of the parties consider that thin^ 
to be permanent, that is only founded on one ac- 
cidental concurrence of circumstances in its 
favour. 

As the amount of the trade which America ca^t-. ■ -^'"^ 
lies on in^Vest India produce, appears to astonish 
many persons in Europe, and to be the envy of : 

«• 
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not a few, I shall endeavour to explain Jiow At 
carries on this vast trade, and show the result. ' ^ 
' As so many unfair andilliberal observations have 
been made against her commerce, I beg to refer to a . 
Table* which I have annexed, to shew that her vast^ 
trade is not that of a moment, or from one place» 
but scattered along a vast ocean of ^fteen hundred 
mil^s, and consists of the produce of countries 
hundreds and hundreds of miles from that ogean ; 
that her trade has risen in a regular way, and that 
the exports from each port along this vast countty 
will be fidund to correspond with th^ prodooot 
of each state, its inhabitants ^d loqil advantage^ 
Previous to the Revolution, the exports of West 
]ndia produce to France, Holland, j^paiu,and£ng« 
l^nd,wasabout fourteen million five huudred thou- 
^nd pounds, that of England about four milliaas« 
In consequence of the Revoli^tion^ upwards of 
tfin millions of West India produce yearly^ whico 
belonged to France, HollaQd> and Spaio^^ en- 
tirely chsmged its destination ; aqd its masters^ (to 
whqm it produced a haudlsome income,} are 
now, perhaps, wanting bread, and know no more 
abqut thi^if es}ate$ th^n if they nevcx beloi^et^ 
to them. It is natural that we should, tbenSorc^ 
be anxious to know what has bccxxne of the pru-^ 
duce, and through wh^ dunnel it finds iu 
to market. 

* SccA|reB£s. Nil 4. 
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Some years after the Revolution we find the 
Imports of Great Britain from the West Indies in- 
creased from three millions to upwards of nine, and 
we find America exporting to Europe upwards 
of seven millions. 

Thus England and America have nearly the 
whole benefit of this tast and valuable trade. 
What other neutrals may have had, I do not think 
wdrthr considering, for it would only be as a drop 
in a bucket gf water. 

In order to account for the share which America 
)ias of this trade, it is r^uisite that I should 
first speak of thp importation of British manufac- 
tures into America* In the year 1789 they a- 
mounted to two millions five hundred thousand 
pounds, now they amount to upwards of nine 
millions, and she consumes rather above six mil- 
lions, and exports above two millions, 

As England imported nine millions, and Ame- 
rica exported seven millions more than their con- 
sumption, the quantity raised must be greater 
since the Revolution, This has certainly been 
the casfc in the English islands, so as to make 
the total produce equal to about sixteen mU 
lions. 

In estimating the total produce of the West In- 
dies, therefore, at sixteen millions, I suppose the 
English islands and settlements produce six mil- 
lions. 

Having endeavoured lo expUia what is the 
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amount of the produce of the Islands and' settle- 
ments, it is requisite to consider what are the proba* 
ble returns which America makes for her sh^re of 
this trade. 

I find by official documents published by par* 
liament, that notwithstanding all the restrictions 
which exi^t between the English Islands and Ame- 
rica, the Islands receive yearly from America, 
in flour, meal, Indian corn, beef, pork, fish, 
pine-boards, shingles, staves and timber, to an 
amount, which agreeable to the price they pay 
for them in the West Indies (as stated to the West 
India Committee,) exceeds one million sterling. 
The same Islands receive in addition provisi- 
ons from England yearly, to an amount above 
five hundred thousand pounds. If then the Eng- 
lish Islands, as I conceive producing six millions 
require i,goo,ooo/. of provisions; the Islands 
and settlements which produce eleven millions 
will require above three millions, I therefore be- 
lieve that America pays for her West India pro, 
duce in this way : 

Provisions and articles the growth of £. 

America ., - ^ ^ 3>C90,ooc^ 

British manufjEictures exported from 

America ... 2|OOo,o09 

> 

Luxuries from the Continent of 
Europe which have been imported 
intp America - -^ - 700,000^ 
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last India goods • r •« ?tQO>OQp 

tto&t to^ America, or the difference 

between the articles grown, and 

when manufactured, the price of 

fbe goods imported and sold» &c^ 1,000,000 



£.7,000,000 



r Supposing . the exchange CPtnpIetp, and th^ 
West India produce delivered in Ame^ic^ i I s^y 
that America hasbeen fair and honoura^ble in her 
transactions with England : she takes her manufac- 
|ures and exchanges them for West India produce ; 
then why, in the name of all that is equitable, should 
^ not have an equally fair opportuoity of dis% 
l^osisg of t}i^^ produce ? 

England is the country to which America would 
y;ithpr send this produce, not on account of her 
Ijaving. been the mother country, but from con-^ 
venience. A rpan of business would rather transact 
;iffairs either i|i writing or speaking with one w]|xpse 
language he understands, than with i*no|her: but 
the duties, taxes, commission, &c. are so^high 
in English ports that they ruin tvery Americaa 
that sends West India produce to them ; this is 
daily proved by ships which are intended to be 
loaded with British . manufactures, first going to 
Amsterdam and delivering a* cargo of sugar and 
coffee, and then coming to Engand for her manu* 
'foctures to carry back. 



* 
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The teason why America is able to tindW'^! 
England in West India produce in foreign cou^ 
jtriewS, is clearly owing to the £nglisa e:tpetice4» 
One instance of the enormous expence which thfc 
planters have to pay, was clearly proved to the 
West India committee by a document handed 
them by Mr. Maryatt, of which the following is {t 
copy. 

FREIGHTS. 



Foreign Colonies. 

West Indies to Uni- 
ted States, per 
cwt. £.0 3 

United States to . 
Holland 4 6 



^>0 7 6 



British Colonies. ^ 

West ladies, to Lon- 
don, per CMvt. Ji^Q 10 O 

London to Ton-1 
ningeuandHoI- 
land,45 guilders 
per ton, or per 
cwt. 



I 



1, 



£^ 14 -o 



lodi- 



■ 

I 

The American makes two voyages whi 
together double the length for ys. 6d. per cwt. 
for which the English charge lOi. even Qadking 
allowance for the difference of war; 
then that for every article that the 
ans draw from England they pay inm 
it is conclusive that the West India 
be poor, and the Americans grow 

As it is impossible for Amcfia to 
India produce to Efigland, Ac if ?^:inf.f -^ jsirik 
out for another market, acd Af i^ ^ 
rally done as follows : A 



fcrms a connection witb a merchant in London, 
wko informs him of the names of his correspondents 
in Holland, France, Spain, Rus2»a, Hamburgh 
Sec. advising him that if he will make a 
«hipment of West India produce, and send the 
ship to his correspondent in either place, he may, 
vpon sending him bills of lading of thci. property, 
and orders to insure the sum, draw bills upon 
him for one half, or three fourths of the value, and 
when he supposes the ship arrived, drawv for the 
remainder. 

Although the whole amount of property sent 
in. this way to Europe is very great, 1 am now 
speaking of West India produce only and consi- 
der the amount 7,000,000/. 

I will in the first instance make a statement, 
suLpposing this trade was allowed withou^t inter- 
raption. 

The merchant in London having received ad- 
vice of the shipment of the property, and orders 
to insure, does it with London underwriters. 

Insurance upon 7,000,000/. America 
to a market in Europe at a low a- 
verage, of 4 guineas per cent. £*. 287.000 

The merchant who transacts the bu- 
siness gets i per cent. 35>ooo 

Government for policy stamps | per 

cent. - - ^7j50^ 

The English manufacturers, sell 
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A Apposed Transaction. 

LoHDoWf Jan. 14, 180^ 
ficmu WelI.wUliers» Brothers and O^ 

, MerduDtSB. PhiLuelplusu 

Dear Sirs* 

HAVING an opportanity of knou-ing the resiiH of (he 
C:^bicet Couneil* in which it was last night detc: mined to rescmdt 
th.ir 'ast order in Coandl respecting Americans carrying West 
India produce, which order will appear m the Gazette on Satur- 
day, as the resfictions intended are so feW> I think the cominerce 
perfectly safe* 

By the last advices I had finom my fi^ieods^ Messrs^ Vanspan- 
gel and Co. Axii6terdam» as per price current annexed, 1 would 
strongly adnse your immediately purchasing for thirty thousand 
pounds of Havannah sugar, for thirty thousand pounds of Musco- 
Tado^and for forty thousand poundsof cofiee^and slnpiung it to m^ 
friends Messrs. Vanspangel and Co Amsterdamyanduponrecoptof 
your Letter* with adrice for Insurance »d bills of Lading, yon 
aiay dram' upon me for three fourths the amount* X have so high 
an opinion of such a ^lecubtion, and of its answering, that if the 
articks are not hi^ier than they were in your price current, 4th 
J^n. 1S02, 1 will be half concerned with you in the speculation. 

t am. Sir, your very humble servant, 

MGSES ATIENTIVE. 

P. S. You must make your purchases immediately, for after 
the Order in Caunc;l appears on Saturday, every person uiH 
Inow of it, and be sending out similar orders and advice. 



London, March 4, 1803.' ' 
Messrs. Wellwishcrs, Brothers, and Co. 

Merchants, Philadelphia* 
Gentlemen, 

I HADthepleasureofwritingyouoo thelithJanuary, 

1 «i tialy Sony td infom you that ^ftsterdayt al a Cabinet 
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CduAdU ^ ^i'^ detenniaed to reicind the former order in €ouY\rif 
respecting Americans carrying West India pl^oduce» and to be 
more strict, they have determined to bring in ail Americans with 
sugar and coffee. I hope this will be in time to prevent your 
making the shipment 1 pointed out to you. I am afraid tire sIwJl 
be ruined if you have. Waiting the event, I um, 

Sir, 
Your very humble seiTam^ 

-MOSES ATTENTIV3S. 

On the 1st of April the foiloving letter is re- 
ceived : 

Philadelphia, 7th of diird Mottth, IBCW 
Mx^ses Attentive, London. 
Respected Friend, 

We yesterday received thy letter of the lith of dbt 
first month, and we feel pleased that thy goveroiiieot bare «0* 
laxed their unfriendly measures towards uf • 

Feeling confident that the sugar and coffee wlO mama:, iic 
have lost no time in making the purchases 
lowing three ships : 

. The William Penn, Obadiih 

Father and Son, Jesse 
Six Sisters, 
tVe trust we shall be able to •mu^ 
We inclose their bill of hd&ng amd 
hundred and eight thousand jxmzuk. 
to insare immediately, Witiiam 
3$y<XXV.; Six Sisters, SSfiObL 

We have availed onneheB is 
{>roport2on as under ; aiid beg t^ 
thee one half concerned. 
WishiDgthe t^njptwsL 






WELL" 






P« S. We hope thee will always bear us in mmdi and let tii 
iuM)w part of thy early information^ 

^lls as under: 
Pated 7th of the third month, in &vour of 

Caleb Jones, of Liverpool, 20,000^* 

Owen Thompson, Leeds, 25,000/« 

Solomon Overgrown, Glasgow, 10,000/. 

Jesse Wishwell, Bristol, 15,000/. 

Ezekel Nogood> London, 100/» 

Wm; Cruikshanks, Manchester^ 100/< 

Mr. Moses Attentive accordingly insures hit 
three-ships, and in about a week, gets up, goes to 
Lloyd's, waits with great impatience until Mr. 
Pompous struts in. with a list of the arrivals of 
the piorning to put on the book ; and the first ship 
he enVors is the William Penn, from Philadelphia 
to Amsterdam taken by a British ship, and car- 
ried into Bermuda. 

Mr. Attentive scratches his head, goes home 
and finds the following letter : 

Bermuda, 20th March, 1803« 
Mr. Moses Attentive* 
Sir, 

I AM sorry to inform you, that on my royage from 
Philadelphia to Amsterdam, in Long. 68. 4iau 34. I fell in 
with the English frigate John Bull, Captain Takeall, who asked^ 
me the following questions. 

" What ship is that i** 
William Penn. 
« Where from ?** 

Philadelphia. 
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« Where bound ? 

Amsterdam. 
« What have you got on board ?" 

Sugar and coffee. 
*^ Did you say sugar and coffee ^* 

Yes, 
** Back your main top^ls, receive on board a Iks^ 
tenant and ten men, and bear away for Bermuda." 

After a very unpleasant voyage, we arrived here yenenby^ 

Vour obedient Senrart, 

OBEDIAH UNLERDOKZ. 

N. B. Pray immediately send me a letter of ctdiu it y^jr- 
cute my suit, for I hr4ve no money, aod the fmstun iriJ sol 
go on without liaviog it ; tho' the judges dj nor. tt ior 
and there are tWenty-Hve other AaerisaL am asn s 
me, whose causes come on before ixnae:. I an. lOTr tu i 
friend, Messrs. Wellwishers, Brocberft mid Ca.'s 
many from Batavia to Philadelpbit is uk tr. xk 
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The next day Mr. Atuscr^ ^o- tc i-xr^-i 
and finds the Fathcr-and««E zspnirsd jrut:^:^. 
British frigate, and cmaL sis: r^ : ii:?" air • r 
Six Sisters captured and 
Justice English frigate. 

The bills being ntar 
to the underwriters. «j 
•' know this wa: E'liar 
'^ insuring, and v£ 
" the propel tj xbl «r 
'* not have beet sirnr^ 
'* and we are 
*■' insure Spas 
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All the property being locked up^ Mr* Atteti« 
tive fails : when the bills return to the manafac- 
turers Mr. Thompson, and Mr. Jones, they fail > 
the other bill holders curse the Americans for be- 
, ing such rogues as to draw bills without effects, and 
the whole of the bills arc sent back to recovei of 
Messrs. Wellwishers, Brothers, and Co. and as 
the damages in America upon all bills that go back 
is 20 per cent, they fail also^ In'aibout two years 
after the judges find oilt this property is not ene- 
nay's, and give it up > but the law expences arc 
a(6 great that they take away about 15s. in the 
pound, so that the concern is cleared by the credi- 
tors getting a dividend of 5s. 

To cofmplete the account of the intercourse witl^ 
the West Indies, I conceive it requisite to speak of 
the only part unexplained, and to quote a writer 
of a Pamphlet called Concessions to America, &c^ 
who observes " an infinite delicacy affected on 
one side, and infinite delicacies affected on the 
other, in settling the quantum to be imposed ; the 
negotiators an the part of America contending, 
that they could not in conscience charge more than 
one per cent^ and the negoeiators on the part of 
Great Britain, .urging them to charge two per 
cent." As the particulars of that negotiation hav© 
not transpired, it would require more than as- 
sertion to make me believe that either of the four 
gentlemen, Lord Aukland, Lord Holland, Mr* 
Munroe, or Mr. Pinkey, who, I consider to be mea 
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of as high honour, as this or any country ever 
produced, would communicate the subject of 
their private interview to any man upon earth. 

The regulation which I allude to is one of 
the causes of American ships being frequent- 
ly captured. England insists that American ships 
shall unload their cargoes from the West Indie* 
in America^ before they proceed to EuTf-ut, 
This is so ridiculous that I will 
it. 

A merchant in Philadelphia concc^iir 
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can makj a good voyage to St. Dijinnc^ r^^s 
and purchases perhaps 2,000 iwrr^J -C —-zr. 
1,000 barrels of beef and pork, ok mn^iizii 
poundsvalue of English good&, fiv - simrriimf i^r^r 



of French wine, and five hnnnr::^ Tinimr. c 'ji- 
dia goods; freights a ship. aii£ jTr* .n.-^jzz^^- 
directions to go to St. Danunrc a=: r.^r-v- y: 
the cargo for as m*Tch scr^ z:^ -rr^ ^ - .:— 
get. Before his sh:p'rtt:i3 
a letter from his frieni rz 
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sugar and coffee ani-fr t— - "«=:- — . rr 

Then it is but nat::nL x: sr-"*-i. z.^ 
Captain returns frzrr i- ~' 
ladelphia nBerchi= 
^er.dmg hii sh:*> 'jEzi":: 
Gi^pcitch is tht ii 
Great Britain. ■ -^^zz 
employ a z.z—irr r 
xarrv all :Lf :i — 
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and as soon as you have done carrying it, then 
you may begin and bring it back again, and pilt 
it on board of ship, and thdn. sail for the destined 
port/' 

British ministers are not supposed to be mef-* 
chants, and to understand all the details, other- 
wise such a regulation would certainly be consi- 
dered as otie of the most tyrannical ahd foolish 
•restrictions that ever was attempted by one nation 
to be imposed upon another. The Americans 
could only consider it as a badge of disgrace, and 
wonder that it had not been added that the Porters: 
should wear the king's livfery while they were 
carrying the sugar and coffee backwards and for- 
wards. I am therefore disposed to attribute it 
to not understanding the business, for there ha» 
not yet been to my knowledge any instance, iri 
which the British cabinet has acted either wil- 
fully wrong, or from a spirit of oppression, 
{hough 1 will not attempt to estimate errors ^aris- 
ing frorii want of care or of proper infonhartion. 

The lews of the lower class, I believe, have 
a custom of throwing a piece of pork Into a cask of 
water, and when they take it out they sajr it is flesh, 

and eat it; if the British Ministers had th^ power of 

■ I" * 

turning the sugar apa coffee into silver or gold, 
x)r increasing the.^^oafidty, the Americans would 
not object, but as it always comes out less, I be* 
licve they begin to calculate something as folluwa* 
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Upon every West India ship v/itii iu^i? ;>.«.': 
coffee unlos^dcd, there is a loss from hi'i-'Ad'^f . pil- 
ferage, charges of unlading, and rc-ladinjj alioul 
ten per cent, and supposing the amount to be lajf 
their exportation, the amount will stand thu. :-— 
Upon. 3,50<i,oooI. at ten per cent. — sac ccC- 
loss to the United States for the UritLsi iL^^^ - 
Ignorance or want of attention, 

I speak of the natuie of Americx "^''-^ '-'=-* 
trade with confidence, becau&e I Jssyt 
gaged in that trade. I have f.^ van; ^ 
America goods, the miinulacLi:r: r 
to the amount of one hunss^ nsf 
per year, collected from aonoi 
turii^ig town, ;tnd havti^^^ 
goods was intended for tkT'^2—i^ 

5>o did the manufacture. 

■ 

instanct> of deceptiur 
^•<^rtd, I have no doox:: ^ "^ 
^"e that because a 
'nons» do acts for 
^hole of hi* 
detuned to toe 
M'ln' Grea: 
^ ishing to 
^^adt: appficrs 
lio voyagE 
^nat bv jucp 

»ot be 
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1st, The Isabella, Green, an American, last 
year got a licence to go from London to Portu- 
gal, and Buenos Ayres. 

2d. The John, Paris, an American ship, has 
this year got a British licence to go from London 
to Portugal, and Lima. 

To enumerate all ihe unaccountable voyagps 
\vhich the British Government allow, would fill 
more pages than I intend my Pamphlet to con- 
tain. Justice and the laws of nations arc not 
consulted in these transactions. 

As precedents are stated to be found in Gro- 

tius, &c. againft all the voyages which neutrals 

undertake, I should like to know whether the fol- 

* lowing voyages were undertaken in their days, 

. what they woi^ld havis §aid, of what wpuld be Sir 

William Seott's decisfon upon a voyage which I 

' will state, and similar voyages arc as notorious 

as shameful. 

CASE. 

pitat Britain and. Spai^ are at war, America is ^ 
war with Spain >iut at peace with England. One of the American 
ships of war being oflF Vera Cruz Jearn^ that there is an English 
frigate at ' Veri Cniz recdving thojisands and tKowsands of dollars 
on board from the royal mint. The American conceiving she 
ftmtt be a Spanish frigate in disguise, waits for her coming out» 
and captures her, and finc^ one million of pounds on board. 
The captain of the English frigate protests ^Ic^ar she is ^ ^^S" 
.lish frigate; and shews an Order from the Loir<3L6 o£ theA^^^^" 
tj, ordering her to ^ there for the dollars 5 -tVi^e ^hoVe sivveanng 
80 unaccountable the American captain ^-^^^^^ ^^ 
frigate to England, and let it be decided by -tVke Adxnira^^ couiu 
When the caijse comes on th^ following f£t<=^^» aYY^*]";' 
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lars ? — ^That such voyages take place, see the 
following Extract from the Morning Post. 

London, Teb. 28, 1807. 

The Resistance frigate, Captdn Adam, from the West In- 
cfies, is arrived at Portsmooth^ having on board tipwakls of Four 
millions of dollars, which she broa^ from Vera Cruz, by per- 
mission of the British and Spanish Governments, the resistance 
sailed from Vera Cruz on ^e 14th of January. 

I shall make no further observation on this, but 
take the subject in another and more important 
point of view, and examine while such paltry 
and double transactions are going on, what is the 
fate attends the two nations if a iQUpture takers 
place. 
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Of the advantages and disdxantages f^ 
of a War with Enghndr^Advanfu^a^ 
ges to England. 

The American States have -ri'sr^ < ..Jiiir" jztz. 
continue to rise so fast that rir-v^i. — .i-..:^' 
if they reflect, consider thai xfc -»: - -ii-=a=t . 
their present favourable SI tuaiior ---=■ - =^-^ ; 
tended with the danger tfaa: 
career may be stopped. 

America is increasing xa^-^ 
from the nature of thin;^ '■«► 
granted that men,capitaA.aif 
going over to America 
the French Revolmiis: 
in a state of peace, 
be seen how much 
according to which '^»5?*' 
that country wmir ** 
world besides in ns- •• ' -^-i- 
This progress*' ^"*- 
war, which i« ' 
ance ; add »^^ 
America if «-'* 
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produce to Europe, which generally comes imp 
the hands of English merchants, is much greater 
than the exports of England to America. I cal- 
culate nine millions sent to flurope, and drawn 
for thus ; two millions at two months, two 
millions at six months, and five nullious in 
fourteen months; so that if Americ?^ was ever tq 
do so unjust an act,* if Great Britain retali^t^^ 
\>y an order to prevent the merchants paying away 
the money in their hands, and from paying th<^ 
bills accepted, there would be a gaiq to E^nglan^^ 
The American navy cannot be able to protect 
her coast and traide tor many years. The BritiUsi. 
navy alohe costs four times as much as all the 
revenue of America, therefore the undertaking 
will be attended with a very uncertain success 
on the part of America. As to the advantages^ 
they may be ranked under the following heads. 

Conquest of Canada. 

Privateers. 

The hee trade of the English West Indies. 

"Preventing the English fishing on the banl; 
of Newfoundland. 
The capture of Canada is certain, whenever 
the Americans please to take it. It is contrary to 
the nature of things that England could prevent 
that, but I do not think it would be an advantage 
to Ameiiga ; they have barren land enough, and, 
like Scotchmen, always go to the south ; and there 
always has appeared to me a kind of attraction 
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at)out the Spanish thihes. If a war takes pUce, th« 
Americans may indeed take possession of Canada*, 
tb prevent the English frorti having any port on 
the continent for ships to water at. The CanJt* 
dians do not love the Americans, neither do they 
like the English much better, yet my mind ij« 
liiade up that America can take Canada when she 
l^leases. 1 do not like to speak positively without 
having solid grounds: in consequence 1 applied 
to a gentleman on tvhom I could depend, who han 
perfectly satisfied my mind. J have annexed in 
the Appendix the force which three of the United 
Sutes can furnish and which may be collected in 
One point in the State of Vermont in one month, 
at a distance of not more than 30O mile* frotn 
Quebec. My idea was that the army could march 
from Vermont with as much case to Quebec as 
it could ftom London to Liv-erpool, and I 
adccd a gentleman who had trardled d»e nnd 13^^ 
question, and his amircr was *• that iJhcy cuul^ 
not do it quite so fast, as tiic road was not j^^ 
good." But as tht« SU1« can fami A the a 
I have mentioned, and i3icar air tian 
States that woaM be jrair 10 ficndliarpTcrpwrt. ^_ 
of men iSnqmsiis:, I A> ni* timi ii n/orri v 
to «r>aV-^ aBodita' cibicrraa«n an tiit -/i^t-^^ 
Pcthapf QttAcc migfe ioM om iur v mitt 
of what use would iibc if tbc Ams^r^^^^ u 
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session of the country^ except the expence ta 

Great Britain. 

It is by privateering that America will da the 
greatest injury toGreat Britain. From the number 
of ships which she will have ready to fit out^ I con- 
ceive it will be almo3t impossible to carry on any 
trade to the West Indies, but such as would be at- 
tended with rum to all parties* In the American 
war, West India Premiums got up from 5 guineas 
to 23 guineas in the summer, and the underwri- 
ters were ruined. At present I do not sup-. 
pose if a war breaks out that 40 guineas would 
pay from Jamaica. In the early part of the Ame- 
rican war, they had not France and Spain to send 
their prizes to or run for safety, now if a war breaks 
out they know the course which the West India 
fleets take going out, and would run directly for 
France or Spain, so as to fall in. with them* 
From the circumstance of the winds the privateer 
would make a passage from America to France in 
20 or 25 days, that would take West India ship» 
from forty to fifty days going the opposite couvse, 
so that the chance of taking a good many must be 
very great, . In returning from Europe, know- 
ing also nearly the course the trade takes, they 
could likewise fall iiv with them, but then they 
would no)t have an eqiial advantage, owing to the 
English ships having s^ fair wind to Europe, but 
still they would have a great chance of taking a 
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more in the same tltne) the loss of British shipj 
would be 2, 5c6 ships. . .*. 

Not knowing hoiir inany ships Aniericst has at 
present, I cannot iiiake the same calculation, but 
apposing it in the same proportion, the ti^ro 
c!Ouniries will do the individuals much injury i 
for, although Lord North tho ilght^ that because 
England had (Captured mdre ships from America 
than she captured, Englatid ivas catrying on a 
profitable war, I do not think any ship-owners 
or underwriters would agree with hirti. 

As to the privateering system, it is thslt ia 
which the Americans may probably succeed thcf 
best. It will be some diminiitiGin of the losses in 
trade that I have explained, but it Will be incon<«' 
siderable if compared- with the advantages arising 
from usual mercantile tfansactions^ 

What the course is which America tnUst pursue 
with respect to the West Indies will require ihti- 
utmost consideration to determine ; for I consider 
her more interested in the welfare of them than 
Great Britain : before long they must, in the 
course of things, belong to America, and England 
will be much richer without them. 

If a war should not take place, if Great Britain 
was at once to give up all the islands and settle* 
mcnts to America, and pay the English merchants 
what they have advanced, she woaid be a much 
richer nation than she is at present ; for I con- 
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ceive that in the place of about 1 4.000,000/., which 
America, and the West Indies, now take of her 
manufactures, they would take 20,000,000/., and 
in the course of ten years 30.000,000/. In the 
course of twenty years more Great Britain could 
not manufacture enough. If all the ports in his 
Majesty's dominions were thrown open, and all 
extravagant duties taken ofF, the merchants mi^ht 
reduce their charges and commission, and they 
would have the whole exports of America and 
the West Indies come to their ports. 

But to return to that subject which is very diffe- 
rent, and stares us in the face, and which it grieves 
me to express I fear is almost certain — a war with 
America. — If America attempts to capture the 
West India Islands, and does not succeed, the 
negroes will most probably revolt, and, like St. 
Domingo, will, for a number of years, be 3 loss 
in the place of a benefit to either England or 
America. Although I see little to prevent Ame- 
rica, in the first instance from taking Jamaica, 
which contains only about 30,000 white inhabi- 
tants, and the distance from many parts of Ame- 
rica is less than two hundred miles, from whence 
troops would be embarked to prevent their sue 
ceeding, it would therefore be difficult; yet sti 
the danger of the negroes rebelling is great, a 
if they were in a state of revolt, where would 
advantage be to America ? — -Af if sal 

cessful, America would gain & n> 
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volted inland.-— If unsuccessful , America would 
be an enemy ; but this latter evil will be avoidic4»^ 
if America does not attempt to take (he island.-*-* 
America has nothing to do but not tp la a har* 
rel of provisions gooiU oj her ports for eighteen 
months, and the West India Islands will declare 
themselves independent; Great Britain cannot 
supply them if the war continues in Europe. 
600,000 inhabitants will not starve. Of this 
number there are 500,000 slaves, whom no change 
could place in a worse situation than they are : 
therefore they would be glad to try the experi- 
ment of a change. 

Advantages and disadvantages to England. 

The disadvantages in this case greatly pre- 
ponderate, therefore I shall examine them first. 
They may be divided as follow : 

Dangers of starving the West India Islands, 
of losing the West India Islands, 
of losing Canada, 
of sufiPering by privateers, 
of suflFering by want of corn, 
of suflFering by want of cotton, 
of the loss to British manufacturers. 

On the other side, the advantages to England, 
considering the present crisis, when, being shut 
out from the continent of Europe and all its 
ships, considered as belligerents, and those of 
America as neutrals are : 
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Destroying American trade wim India. 

Preventing Americans from becoming ge^ 
neral carriers for all Ei&ope. 

Preventiilg English capital from going 
over to America. 

Either stopping all commercial inter- 
cour!fe aftd Commercial enterprise, or 
participating in it as heretofore. Such 
are the only views on the part of Bri- 
tain that can in any way support the 
idea of an American war being bene- 
ficial. 

Were I to espouse the cause of either nation; I 
should be deceiving both ; though I know well 
that I may be liable to be thought by each 
to favour the pretensions, the views, or the pros- 
pects of the other ; and however far I may be mis- 
taken in my opinions, I feel it' as a duty imposed 
upon me to speak freely, and I hope with impar- 
tiality. 

As to the danger of starving the West India 
Islands, I do consider it as very great, firitain 
ever since the year 1790 has scarcely been able to 
supply its home consumption in the necessaries of 
life ; this is a (act well known from the quantities 
of com it h^s been under the necessity of import- 
ing. From any of the European nations no sup- 
plies are to be expected ; and therefore the only 
means of supplying the West India Islands will, 
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and flour which could be obtained from the Bri- 
tish North American colonies ?" '• Yes, I can ; 
there have been exported from Canada about 
30,000 barrels of flour, and 80,000 bushels of 
wheat in one year." 

" You have already stated; that, with due en- 
couragement, the British North American colo- 
nies would be able to supply the West India co- 
lonies with lumber, pro\'isions, and all other ar« 
tides of necessity. Supposing an immediate sus- 
pension of direct intercourse with America to 
take place, could not atl the articles above*men« 
tioned be procured from Great Britain, or some 
other market, so as to supply the West India co- 
lonies, till the effect of that encouragement could 
operate ?" *• Flour, salted provisions, and fish, can 
be supplied from Great. Britain and Ireland, and 
from the British colonies in North America, td 
any extent which may be required." 

Question to Mr. Idle, 

*' Are not other markets, besides the West Indian 
markets, supplied with flour, corn, and lumber, 
from Canada ?'* " Very considerable supplies, I 
know, have been derived from Canada to Portu- 
gal, and I presume Spain, chiefly of wheat and 
Indian corn, and to this market also." 

On this I must observe that Canada produces 
and exports 30,000 barrels of flour, and 80,000 
bushels of corn : which, from circumstances t1aat 

'3 
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sometimes occur in trade, is generally setlt to Por* 
tugal and Spain; but the British fisheries, and 
other British settlements in North America con- 
sume 40,000, which they import trom the United 
States of America ; therefore, so far from Great 
Britain being able to calculate upon any supplies 
from Canada, in case of an American war, even if 
Canada remains in her possession, she must calcu- 
late upon supplying her British American settle^ 
ments with about 10,000 barrels from home. 

From 1779 to 17B2 there was such a deficienc)m<i - 
of crops in Canada, that the exportation of com 
was prohibited, and they received supplies from 
other quarters. Such a case may occur again. 

Having in two of the strongest ways possible 
shewn that no supply of grain can be expected 
from Canada : first, because it is not probable 
England will retain that country ; and secondly, Jj^ 
if she had it, that country does not always pro* * 
duce sufficient for the wants of the British settle- 
ments of North America. 

I will endeavour to show what the wants of 
England may be if she goes to war with America, 

Quarters. 

In an Appendix to a pamphlet called 

" Concessions to Anierica," I 

find it stated, that Great Britain 

imported from all ports, from 

1st Ocr, 1800, to 1st Oct. 1801 1,491,58^ 
^y documents ppblisbed by Parlia- 

ment> it appears that the £ng- 
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Brought over 1,491,582 
lish Islands received from Ame- 
rica, in flour, corn, &c, a ijuan- 
iity, which is stated in the An« 
ti jacobin Review yearly equal 
to --••----- 300,000 
The supply received from America at 
Newfoundland 40,000 barrels, 
equal to ---..-- 25,000 



Total 1,816,582 

Of the countries from > hich these supplies were 
received, if she goes to war with America; 
Russia, and Sweden will be th^e only ones that 
will remain, and that she xvill not be at war with, 
ind I find a vtry intelligent writer on the subject 
c^**. of the crops of this country, makes the following 
observation. 

** We have had only ten good crops," says this 
writer, ** in 35 years, six very unproductive, if not 
calamitous seasons, viz. 1782 and 1783 in Scot- 
land; 1795 and 1796 in England; and 1800 and 
1801, over all the island." The remaining 19 
years have been rather deficient than otherwise, 
some of them very unproductive. 

If Great Britain wanted that quantity, when 
she had not the West Indies with 600,000 inha* 
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bitants U> supply, what will be her situation 
should those supplies ht cut off ? my object is 
to prevent harm, therefore I will not continue the 
subject: every one will understand to what t 
allude, but I cannot help obser\'ing thU I am sur^ 
prised to see statements on the subject made pub- 
lic that had better be concealed. 

With respect to the West India islands pro- 
ducing the provisions and other articles sufficient 
for their existence, that is entirely out of the ques* 
tion. They never yet could do so^ and therefore 
their doing so now is impossible. 

Under such circumstances, how is it to be ex- 
{netted that the West India islands are to be sup- 
plied with the necessaries of life, not to speak of 
those things that are required for carrying on their 
Plantations ? I confess 1 see no way by which the 
West India islands can be supplied^ or prevented 
from revolt, (the natural consequence of want of 
the means of existence), but from America. 

The immediate inconvenience of the West India 
Planters, their loss of capital, and ruin in a com* 
hierciat point of view, are not the only Conse- 
quences to be apprehended ; the negroes following 
the example of those of St. Domingo, and pressed 
by absolute want, may and probably, will revolt, 
and then all future connection* with those islands 
will be lost to Britain, together with the large 
capital that is there embarked. 
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It b for Britain to appreciate thisloss^ it h for 
tne only to point out its probability. 

There may be persons who suppose that such 
$n event is impossible, others may think that it is 
, improbable, but if it should happen while Britain 
is engaged with all the continent of Europe, I 
should like to know how it could be possible to 
jtnake those efforts on all sides that would be* 
come necessary ? 

If the ports of Canada were shut up, where 
could British vessels enter to refit or to obtain sup- 
plies on the American station. The whole coast 
of the continent of America, like that of the conti* 
nent of Europe, would refuse aid to every British 
ship. This would be so extra9rdinary a situa- 
tion of things, that it is not necessary for me to en- 
ter into the consequences ; for if every port is shut 
so that neither commercial intercourse nor friend- 
ly aid can be obtained, I can neither see the pro* 
bability of carrying on war to advantage, or main- 
taining the usual commercial relations amongst 
mankind. 

The Americans can by land attack Canada with 
such numerous forces, that Britain certainly could 
make no effectual resistance, therefore in case of 
war, the event of which J speak, the separation of 
Canada, is one of the most probable consequences. 

The other consideration of British trade suffer- 
ing from privateers, is one of great importance, for 
not only would the Americans fit out privateers 
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from all their own ports, but from every port in 
£urope. The West India trade would then be 
hampered ; and even such of the Americans as had 
an intention clandestinely to supply the Islands 
would find it unprofitable on account of the pri- 
vateers which would swarm in every quarter, and 
would not cease their ravages till there was no- 
thing more left to destroy. In this war of the ex • 
termination of fair commerce no doubt the Ame- 
rican trade would be ruined. America has al- 
ready done without foreign trade, and can dp so 
again, which is not the case with the British em- 
pire, where the national expences are mounted so 
high that the taxes could not be made productive 
without foreign trade. It is not so in America : 
there the people would only have to suffer some 
privations in point of luxuries, and to turn to 
manufactures with more attention, and there 
would be an end of the eviL The situation of 
that country is not raised to any artificial'height, 
as Britain is, and its permanent prosperity, tho' 
it may be interrupted, cannot be destroyed by 
any external ciicumstances. The privateering 
warfare^ would then be much more injurious to 
Britain than to the United States of America* 

In regard to want of a supply of com in case 
of war, this is only an eventual evil, depending 
on the seasons and crops in England ; but though 
it is only eventual, the miseries that would ensue 
if England should have short crops, as it had a 
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few years ago, are beyond all calculation : and in 
the circumstances I have stated, no supply could 
be obtained from any country; The bare possi^* 
bility of such a situation of things is itself a suf- 
ficient cause for deliberation before a war is un* 
dertaken \j^ith the only country now left from 
which Britain can obtain supplies. 

• The United States, it will be seen from the 
Note, in the Appendix *, supply Britain with 
nearly one half of the raw materials of cotton» 
which is now the most extensive and profitable 
branch of English manufactures. This will, in 
the event of war, be cut pfF from Britain ; bul 
here I must allow that disadvantages are already 
so accumulated, that those that come latest cease 
to be felt. If England loses all her commerce 
she will not want much cotton as a raw material ; 
it is only then on the supposition that English 
• liianufactures will sufifer almost total destruction 
from other causes that this circumstance is to be 
undervalued. If England should go to war 
with America, and be at peace with other nations, 
so that its trade went on, it would be found impos- 
sible, for some years at least, to find materials to 
supply the manufacture of cotton without the aid 
of the United States. This is one of the evils re- 
sulting from an American war of which the Bri- 
tish public is the least aware ; and perhaps it is 

* Sec Appendix^ No. 8. 
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i*ot sufficiently appreciated by the Brisish mi- 
nister. 

In the course of the wonderful events which 

h^ve taken place, few are more surpri^^ing than» 
that not sevente^en years ago Ld. Grenville andMr; 
Jay should be engaged making a treaty^ in which 
it was stipulated by Ld. Grenville, and agreed to 
by Mr. Jay, thai no cotton should he importtd from 
America ; and yet that at this time the greatest 
of all things to prevent a war should be— -having 
the certainty of receipt of cotton from America. 
Of 61,000,000 lbs. which Great Britain con- 
sumes, she receives 31,000,000 from America, 
10,000,000 from Portugal; and I do not think she 
can calculate upon any more than 16,000,000 lb. 
without America; and as the quantity she now 
manufactures employs about five hundred 
thousand persons, upwards of two hundred thou* 
«and hands must be turned out of employ unless 
they have cotton from America. 

If this want of the raw material of cotton is an 
injury to .British manufactures, that is little e^^ 
pec ted, that of the lo^ of the American market 
for manufactured goods is the one that is the most 
generally understood. The stagnation of manui. 
frictures during the American war is yet well re- 
- pnembered ; and the extent of that market for Bri- 
Ush goods is well known ; so that there is no ne* 
iressity to dwell much on this danger, as it \{\\\ not 
be denied and is s^lready fully foreseen* 
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Such then are the numerous evils with which 
England is threatened by a war with America ; let 
us now take a view of the advantages she may ex*.* 
pect, 

, That she will nearly destroy the American trade 
in every quarter for a time is probable : but it 
will be only during hostilities ; and as to cap- 
tures, we may set them down at pw, as a greJtf 
many will be made by both nations. 

The greatest, and perhaps the only real adVa^* 
tage that England has to expect from such a war, 
is that of preventing the Americans from becom« 
ing general carriers, and monopolizing all the 
trade of the world, by being the only Neutral na- 
tion, which it is likely to be. — This I cannot 
consider but as a great advantage to Britain ; for 
certainly if America alone continues at peace, 
America alone will monopolise aearly all the trade 
of th6 world. 

In the event of America getting all the trade, 
British capital would to a certainty be transferred 
to that country in great quantities ; this is another 
evil that will be prevented by going to war : and 
it certainly also is great ; but when that is said, 
there is nothing more to add on the subject of 
advantages. 

The case of Britain seems only to derive pallia 
tion from the desperate circumstances in which s|i% 
is involved ; it is to prevent worse, not to obtaii]^ 
better situation, that Britain alone can go to 
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with America ; and in making that attempt wc 

have seen the dangers to which she is liable on 

every side ; therefore, before the attempt is made, 

very serious reflections on the consequences arc 

necessar)'* 

I have referred to every part of the trade of 

Great Britain, to satisfy myself of the real cause 
of the difference with America, to see where 
she is injured by the Trade to America ; I nnist 
Bay, if ever there was a nation that should be 
contented and happy, the inhabitants of Gre^t 
Britain should be ; for, after one of the most se- 
vere struggles for every thing that is dear to them, 
I find ships, commerce, and manufactures, flou- 
rishing and increased upon an average, since the 
Revolution, in a way that no man would believe^ 
unless he examined into facts. 

Having spoken freely, I wish it to be under- 
stood, that I am not influenced by party or inte- 
rest, or a desire to injure any set of men : far 
from it : biit I consider the present crisis of so 

I 

much importance to the two nations^ that I have 
been induced to examine into facts, and, as far as 
possible, to lend my aid, in preventing a war, the 
consequences of which will be so very disastrous. 
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CHAP. YI. 



General Deductions^ ObstrtMtions^^j and P^roposals, in 
consequence of the fofisgoing Inquirt/, 

Having endeavoured, to the best of my 
power, to show what the consequences to each na- 
tion will be from entering into war at this period, 
it remains for me to endeavour to take a general 
view^ and see how the matter will stand upon 
the whole. 

One striking feature of di£Ference characterises 
the difficulties of the two nations. America will 
suffer : but at the worst her suflFerings can be but 
temporary .-^Britain will suffer, but the conse- 
quences will not be temporary^ and perhaps will 
not even admit of any remedy on her part ; there- 
fore the considerations are vastly more serious and 
important. 

There is no doubt that Britain is placed in a 
very disagreeable and difficult situation by being 
shut out nearly from the commerce of Europe, and 
America remaining the only Neutral nation ; but 
it was not America that occasioned this circum- 
stance ; and if war is engaged in between the two 
countries, it never will be supposed on account 
pf any real disagreement, but because it was. 
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thought to be convenient for Britain to prevent 
America, as the only Neutral, from enjoying the 
advantages that must of a necessary consequence 
fall to her. 

Will it be believed that Britain, with hands so 
full, would engage in war on so frivolous a pre- 
text, and th^t in a precipitate manner ? when taken 
at the very worst, 'It is a subject for negotiation, 
not a cause for immediate hostility. No, if Bri- 
tain urges on the war, it will be considered as 
from some other motive than that of determining 
the Right of Search for Seamen, a right which^ 
as has been shewn, cannot be supported ; and if it 
could be supported is scarcely worth supporting 
at any great expence; and by no means at the ex- 
pence of a war. 

If Britain urges on the war, it will be con- 
cluded that she does so because it is her interest, 
or that she conceives it to be so. My business 
has therefore been to inquire into the reai bidance 
of advantages . and disadvantages; and I have no 
hesitation in saying, that I think it fairly coh-' 
eluded that the disadvantages will greatly pre- 
ponderate. 

With regard to America, I by no meansr^ink 
it her interest to force on hostilities ; she has al- 
ready gained immensely by her neutrality, and is 
now dn the point of gaining more than ever ; it 
would therefore be the height of madness to stop 
8d advantageous a career by any rash act that 
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might deprive her of the advantages of that neu- 
trality* 

It may be said in answer to all this, even after 
conceding the circumstance of the wisdom and of 
the risk attending a rupture, that there is a Point 
of Honour to be determined, that is more impor, 
tant than any point of interest ; in so far as the . 
character of a nation is not to be put in the ba- 
lance with any difficulties she may encounter, or 
any advantages she may forego. — I am ready to 
allow this : but I am not equally ready to allow 
that tliis is one of those cases where the charac- 
ter of either nation must necessarily be involved. 
At any rate, listening to argument, and negotiating 
before blood is shed, can never implicate national 
character : which, if it is implicated, must rather * 
be by haughty and hasty resolutions^ not listen* 
ing to reason, but following the dictates of passion 
and pride under the idea of dignity. 

Britain has at this moment every thing a( stake 
that can be dear to a nation. She cannot incveast 
the stake, but she may increase the risk, which 
is the same thing ; and therefore, as the play h 
already too deep, it is by no means wise or ad- 
viseable. America is now clear of all risks and 
in a most flourishing way ; let her not barter peace 
and the advantages it is accompanied with; let 
her not put a stop to so prosperous a career until 
she at least finds it unavoidable to do otherwise. 

Now I have viewed the immediate or near con-* 

Q 
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sequences of war to both countries, let us .next 
make some inquiry intp the more remote conse- 
quences both of peace and war. — Should Britain 
sink in the contest she now maintains witb £uro<* 
pean powers, let it not be thought that that would 
be 21. matter of triumph for America ; no, the 
world would be again plunged in despotism, and 
darkness would soon follow. — The age of com- 
merce would be over, for despots do not ad- 
mit of its flourishing under their hands. — Would 
this be any advantage to America, even if she 
could stand aloof from the danger ? Certainly not* 
But again, could America stand aloof ? No. Al- 
though extensive, and probably about to become 
one of the most powerful nations on earth, she is not 
yet able to cope with the Colossus of Europe. — 
Divisions will be excited in her councils; the 
East will be divided from the West ; and Ame- 
rica will remain long under the hard and distress- 
ing influence of that power which aims not at 
freedom; which aims not at the conquest of sin- 
gle kingdoms ; which aims not at the conquest of 
Europe, but of the whole world ! ! 

The ambition of France has mounted by de- 
grees, as on a ladder ; at one time the Rhine was 
a boundary ; ^t another the Princes of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine were included under the 
supreme dominion of France, and now the whole 
of Germany. — Russia is yet allowed to be termed 
the Empire of the £ast| or of the North, but t^at 
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iSnporary measure. The means of France 
to destroy Russia are increasing every day, while 
the means of Russia to resist France are daily 
diminisiiing. — Nothing is more certain than what 
I have now advanced; and France will, !f the 
career is not stopped by England, now soon 
swallow Russia and the whole Continent ; not 
having any means of resisting the effects of French 
gold, and French intrigue becoming more active 
every day, 

Engliind may fall : but if it does, civilized 
mankind must fall; and then adieu for many cen- 
turies to civilization, liberty, and commerce. 

It would therefore be the interest of America, 
if it could be done, to support Britain in this con- 
test : but as that is impossible, let it at least with 
j^-eat care abstain from every act that may in- 
crease its own danger, by increasing the number 
of the enemies of Britain. 

But whilst I speak this I am filled with sorrow. 
— There are already two parties in America. — 
There is a French party and a British party. — 
How will it be if Britain falls ? 

Now before 1 go any farther I must just re- 
mind my readers, that the aim of France is to sub- 
due England and all the world ; theaimofEng- 
land is to preserve her independance, and, ifpos- 
possible, keep France within her bounds. The 
question is not then between England and France. 
I^mt regards the legitimacy of the o*'" 

C 2 
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country, and that question cannot be indifiFerent to 
America, jt cannot be indifferent to any honest 
and well thinking people. 

There is no greater cause for sorrow than that 
two nations should be led into war by a set of in- 
terested merchants, when they might flourish so 
much by maintaing a good understanding ; yet the 
case is as I have stated it to be. All facts are ex- 
aggerated if they answer the purpose, or suppress- 
ed if they do not : if any one statement is taken, 
it will mislead, and if all are taken, they lead to 
' such a confusion that there is no forming an opi. 
nion at aP. The data from which persons would 
be led to judge are. 

Examination of West India Merchants, 

Determination in the Prize Causes. 

Pamphlets published. 

The man who would form an idea of the ques-e 
tion from the testimony of the West India mer- 
chants, would think the West Indies are irre- 
trievably ruined, or at least that they never could 
send home a hogshead in a belligerant ship with- 
out great loss, yet they contend for preventing 
X^eutrals from carrying. It is impossible to un- 
derstand those interested gentlemen, yet they pro- 
bably have some meaning, if they knew how to 
explain themselves. 

As to the Prize Causes, what is to be learnt 

\ 

from them is a sort of determination fpunded upon 
paj'eful and accurate argument, which argument 
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stands upot|«ji very curious foundation. Partly 
what is termed the Rule of 1756, adopted when 
all the Belligerents were nearly under the same cir- 
cumstances with respect to colonies, a rule which 
fell at the^end of the seven years war, and which 
has never since been completely acted up to, or 
acknowledged : in addition to this are some for- 
mer decisions for precedent, and a side squint at 
what is supposed to be the law of nations . Out of 
all these has been formed what is termed a case of 
right, in virtue of which every honest fair trader, 
coming with a neutral ship from a West India 
Island with its produce, will be captured ; but 
every captain who gets false papers fabricated, and 
throws away a great deal of money in order to de- 
ceive, will escape. No great light then will be 
thrown upon the subject, from the determination: 
of the Prize Courts, nor by the evidence of the 
West India merchants. 

Let us s«e whether the writers on those subjects 
arc much better guides. If we follow some of 
them, such as War in Disguise, we must con- 
sider England as an ill used and ruined nation, 
unless the neutral trade is abolished. — We are 
alarmed to find a poor shoemaker the reputed 
owner of 150 vessels* that are all we suppose en- 
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^ If the fact is as stated, that there is a poor Crispin wli^ hm 
been the owner of a number of ▼essels, I hare no dovbt lut 
jesty's reveoues, die British manufacturers^ and Weat 
chants, are m jauck iodeiited to htotai it 
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gaged in ruining England ; yet still this writer 
docs not prore that neutrals do any thing more than 
evade absurd regulations, so that we do not find 
any right to stop their trade, nor any means, 
though England has certainly continued to put 
them to very great cxpence, in order to give false 
appearances to transactions; 

Another Pamphlet coming from high authority 
in America, argues quite the contrary in sense, and 
is extremely learned and scrupulously exact in 
quoting all that has been said by various writers on 
one side tlie question ; but as what has been said 
by the most profound writers applies not to the 
present case, all the learning is of little use, if it 
were not that it proved that there are very com- 
plete libraries of books on such subjects in Ame^ 
rica. 

Distracted and unable to determine either what 
is fair or what is advantageous, both parties are apt 

Msgcsty*^ domiDions, for the trade that kind of vessels have beea 
engaged in, has been carrying from English ports British maou* 
factures, sugar and coffee direct to France, and bring back corn 
^r money by means of Bills of leading and clearances dated Embden, 
\;4iich were manufactured in London, and the nature of the trade 
they were carrying on was as well known to the Custom House 
officers as where the Custoxn House stands. . With all the elegance 
•f the pamphlet to which I refer ; I cannot help observing that in 
reading it I fancy 1 see a gentleman of the Chancery bar, with his 
bag and wig on Change, endeavouring to find out the secrets of 
the business of a Jew broker^ and Moses Moses supplying his 
iplacc in ti^ Chancery Court, expatiaung upon equity* 
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to follow the natural bias of their tempers, and 
vote for war, rather than wade through such a 
scene of contradictory evidence and assertion : it 
is therefore necessary to consider the mutter in a 
general way, and review evidence against tvi* 
decce, and set off argument against argument ; 
the result then will be something like reason and 
common sense, but as the great portion of readers 
have not an opportunity of doing this themselves, 
I have endeavoured to view the matter on every 
si-le, and to lay the result before the public, 
hoping that two nations that must lose so much 
by war, and gain so much by peace, will not be 
rashly led to the ruinous expedient of force, by 
the false or interested representations of individu- 
als. 
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APPENDIX OF DOCUMENTS 

♦ . 

No. 1. 



-^ Accotmt of sales of Sugar at the price current 
in 1807, of 10 hogsheads weighing, Cwt. 130, 
sold at 60.-^ieldSj gross ;.. ^SgO O O 

Charge. 

£. S. I?. £. S, D. 

Duty, per Cwt; ^ i 7 o 175 10 o 

Freigfat. lOpercent..,,.... 65 O O 

Dockdues. 4 17 6 

Insurance on 200/. at 13 

and duty.....^.. S5 14 O 

Dedoct convoy .^»», ]2 o O 

^ i 13 14 O 

Commission for affectng in- 

8uran<ie half per cent 10 

Qommission for Brokerage on 

the saUr of S per cent, on 

S9Qr. ..^.. It 14 

Two montha mterest on doty 
primage> pierage^ fire in- 
•urance and pettycbarses. s 10 O 

I S9 It O 

, ■ ■ S75 5 6 

114 14 « 
Alt the plaiiter has to pay, 
b eii d es the charge in the 
Vest ]Mies» 90/. Cf. per cent. 183 5 O 

£. 18 10 6 

So diat the planter 1om> In erejy ten Jjogsbeads, not only 
his own labour, and uboor of hu nesroes. fa»t lai m. AL 
betide*^ or I/. \6t. per hogshead. » '^^ ««« 18*. 10». 0* 



APPENDIX, No. 2. 



Account of the quantities of Provisions and Lumber imported into ths 
British West Indies (exctuswe of conquered Ulnds) from the United 
States of America, and from the Britii^ continents Colonies, re- 
spectwely, in the three years, ending 5th January, 1804 ; distin» 
gtdshmg the quantities imptrrted in British ships from those in foreign 
ships, 



United State* of America. 



British | 
VesMlD. 



Beef and 
Pork^i.... 

Bread and 
Flour .... 



Barrels. 
13,102 



Foreign 

Vessels. 



Barrels. 
95,*591 



Total. 



British 
continen- 
tal Colo- 
iiet. 



Barrels. 
104,XX)2 



Cora 

Indian Meal 
Fish dry.... 
Fish wet ... 



Bushels. 
259,039 



595,607 



Barrels. 
107,493 



699,^^9 



Qarrels. 
18,563 



Bar. Qu. 
18&6487 



1,856,697 
95,845 



Barrels. 
60S & 142,611 



Propor- 
tionofthe 
whole in 

British . 

Vessels. 



Barrels. 
. 1,731 



Propor- 
tion from 

British 
coatineo- 
ttl Colo* 
nict. 



2fiOS 



Bushels. 
1,615,73^ 9,4S2| 1.6th 



114,408 



l-9th 



1.59th 



1.6th l.S5th 





4ol 



Bushels^ 

621 & 149,098 



Barrels. 
5,681 



Feet. 



70,393 



Pine Boards 4,652,354 



No. 
$hingles..,..'8,951,656 



82,619,574 



I Quintals. 
256,362 



76.074 



1.6th 



1.175tW 

■ II. Ai ■ . 



1.22d 



Barrels. 
59,510 



1.2800th 



ncaii|C-iII 



.' 



l-lSth 



87,271,928 



106,865,030 



I »■ 111 ■ I » « f 



117,816,688 



5,309,005 



2,803,564 



Staves 4,642, 1 80 S5fi$Qfi40 



Tons. FtJTons. Feet. 
i Timber 15,322 1 |30,2t.^7 49 



*■ ■ 



1-ldth 



l-lSth 



^»""— f" 



1.17th 



\ 



l>.39ch 



40»594,820 830,494 



Tons. Feel. Tons. Ft. 

35,550 50 I 857 14 l-5th l-40th 

' t J ^ , . * I ■■■ ; ■ I 11 1 n 3 



1.9th 



l-50th 



From the two last columns, which I have formed from the authtetic coottttt 
of the others, it appears, that there is not more than .oiie.fifth of any ftrdtk 
carried to the West Indies in British ships, and in othen only about one 
twentietl^ ; on an average, we may suppose one-twelfth, o^ about the supplilM 
for a month, or, at the utmost, for six week;. 

As to the articles supplied by British continental colonies, in the great- 
articles of bread, corn, beef, and pork, the who^e. would scarcely serve for the 
consumption of one week ! ! 

In the articles of wet and dry fish, the supply ia great ; but the others ase 
really not worth mentioning. 

I by no means state this to stimulate America to war, but it it necessary to 
speak the truth. • The documents in the four first columns are official, and the 
U»%. two are founded OB them. 



APPENDIX, No. 2, continued. 



An A)ccount of the quantities of RujUj Sugar^ 
Coffee^ and Cotton Wool, ejcported from the 
British JVcst - India Islands^ in~ the three 
fftarSj ending 5th January^ 1804; distin- 
guishing the quantities so exported from the 
respective hlatidSy to thi United States, to the 
British Colonics on the CoTitinent of AmericOr 
and to Great Britain^ respectively. 



United States'^ 
of V 

America. J 

British -^ 
Contiaental > 
Colonies. J 



Rum. 



Gallons. 
ll>76l,770 



Sugar. I Coffee. | Cotton 

Wool. 



Great Britain. . 1 1,897,840 



1>946,838 



Cwt. 
210,560 



Cwt. 

47>4m 



lbs. 

15,350 



35,669 



I 



25,606,448 



9,063,574 555,426 



^'^^^ 18,700 



9,309,803 603,390 



25,677,470 



25,711,520 



The United States take nearly the same 
quantity of Rum with Great Britain ; and most 
probably would, in the same proportion, take 
the other articles, if they w^re permitted. 

As to the British Colonies, what they take is 
very inconsiderable indeed: this corroborates 
the fact, — that the supplies they furnish are not 
pf great amount. 



APPENDIX. No. 3. 



In an Appendix to a pamphlet, called, Con- 
cessions to America, on the subject of British 
shipping, I find it stated that, 

" Since the year 1780, the rate of freights 
has decreased ^6 10 4 per ceat, although, sinee 
the same'period, the price of provisions has in- 
treased ^84 8 2 per cent, the price of mate- 
rials ^122 10 2 percent, attd Tate of Wages, 
s£59 7 1 per cent. 

" No wonder then, that broOms 'were at the 
mast-heads, as tokens of there being for sale of 
near 18,000 tons of shipping in the river Thames 
alone, last year". 

This is vhat a most accvbat^ pamphleteer 
pretends to give as a true statement ; but as 
does not say whjit are tlie sort of ships of which 
he speaks, or what voyages they were engaged in, 
I cannot contradict him directly, nor can I oon^:' 
prehoid the business — perhaps he alludes 
ships fitted out in the following manner : 
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Appendix, No. 3, contmtted. 

A number of tradesmen, timber- merchants, 
carpenters, smiths, rope-makers, slopsellers, and 
dealers in provisions, all living in one phice, 
to fit out a ship, each furnishing his proportion in 
kind. They become owners ; but tlie value of 
their shares is but a nominal one, as my rea- 
ders will easily perceive ; however, if this gen- 
tleman makes his calculations upon such a re- 
sult, I do not think it a fair way of judging 
of the value of the shiopiuj^ of Eng-land. 

I cannot help taking notice of the 9.d. per cent, 
that is to say, a 12-thousandth part of the whole 
in the price of provisions ! ! ! ! Tiiis is really being 
extremely accurate; but how docs any man come 
to speak so exactly without stating what the 
provisions are — a quarter of a farthing on the 
sack of flour, would make ten times this diffe- 
rence, or two-pence on a ton of bntter ; and I 
believe no dealer can calculate to such a nicety. 

When this writer states that there were 18,000 
Tons of shipping in the River Thames last year, 
for sale, he conceals the tonnage of English 
shipping amounting, in all, to 2,271,928, tons, 
of which 18,000 tons is the 126th part; nei- 
ther does he say how many ships. If they were 
as large as tile Isis, of Alexandria, is described 
to h^ve been, il: would only require four ships 
and a hall', to make the same tonnage. 

I conceive ihu West India ship-owners. 
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Appendix, No. 3, continued. 

are generally West India merchants, are making 
, use of the same means (as the ship ou ncr^) to mo- 
nopolize the American West India freights, as I 
have already shewn they have done, as merchants, 
to continue their monopoly of freights ; but 
as the consequence of those mis statements 
may be a war, I am j ustified in asking those gen- 
tlemen a few questions, respecting freights : 

Has not the ship Hanover, in the Jamaica 
trade, which cost ^10,000, in six voyages, 
' cleared her first cost, with lOOOl. surplus? 

I know two other ships just returned from 
the West - Indies. 

1st, one which cost /8,000 

Fitting Out /3,000 

/ 11^000 

Which made a freight out of Z 1,000 

Home ^. 17,000 

Z8,000 

Expenses of the Voyage /3,000 

Clear profits in twelve months / 5^000 

^nd, one cost 16,700 

Fitting Out : - Z2,000 

/ 8,700 
Freight Out /6,00 

Ditto Back /5,000 

/5,6D0 

Expenses of the Voyage /2>200 

Clear profit in twelve months, and 
the Ship nearly as good as when she 
went to sea. ••.••.••.•,..» /3,400 
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Appendix, No. 3^ continued. 

And will not all ships pay nearly in the same 
proportion widi sugar, at 10*. percent, freight? 

It is to be observed, tha:t, in those instances^ the 
ships were iiearly as good as new ; — and, as in- 
surance was deducted from the profits, the gain 
was merely from the employment of capital with- 
out risk, that is above 35/. per cent. It is the 
enormous prqfits of those ship-owners that leads the 
planters into debt ; — misleads the committee of the 
House of Commons ; — and makes a very p^qfitabU 
bminess appear to be a very losing one. 
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APPENDIX, No. 4. 



Aecomt shewing the gradual rUe of the Eseports 
of the United States of America. 

1794, 1795, 179^ 1803. 

SS,^6S6^899--47^9S9^472-^t/)64/)e7---84,S5Q,19(>--.X)oU^ Bt 40. 6d. Mch. 



Summary^y shewing the Eonpoftationfrom each Staie^ 
from Ist October^ 1805, to the 30th Sept. IS06. 



STATE. 



New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusets . . • 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Oolumbia , . . . . 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

South CaroliiTa 



Georgia 



Territ(»ry of the United States.* . 
Ohio 



TOTAL. 



795.263 

103,775 

21,199,243 

2,09i,835 

1,715,828 

21,762,845 

33,867 

17.574,702 

500,106 

14,580,905 

1,246,146 

5,055,396 

789.682 

9,743,750 

82.764 

4,106,583 

62,318 



Dollars 



101,536,963 



APPENDIX, No. 6. 



' * 



Comparative vieti qf the Financial and ComTner^ 
ciat situation^/ Great Britain^ and the UmteA 
States of ^Tj^rica. 

American. British. Proportion. 

Total prodace of taxes.. • 3>26o^000. '. • 41^0oa,CXX). . . l-gthi 
F^ymentof debt. ...... ggO^OOO. . . 8^250^000... l-gth'. 

Interest. 810^000. . . 18>000,00Q... l-20th. 

Military establishmeitf .. . 258,000... 16^000>000.,. l-60th; 
N^val,...,.....*.. ..•.. 202,000... 7.000,000..' i-aptb, 

Total Mqienditure; « 3,262^000. . . 53,000>000. .. i-aOAi 

Total d^l^t. ..,.,.,.... .12>935,(>44. . 462/XX)>000. . l-3^th. 
Exports, .V. ,.;..'.. , . , . t25>p0p,QOO, . .*51^^0Q0. ;,. Wf* 

After having shewn the contrast between the British empire, 
and the United States of America, with regard to debts and 
e3q>enditure, it is necessary to say something with regard to 
those debts and expenditure. — ^To compare England now^ with 
what it was in 1792, and to explain, as it appears to me, the 
enigma of the increased burthens, and augmented credit of the 
British nation— - 

In 1792 the expenses were under 17*000,000 

The revenue of all the individuals was calculated at 125,000,000 



s 



By this means, deducting the proportion of taxes paid by thiS 
17>000,000/. about two millions, so that the public, at t 
time, paid 15,000,000/. or about 3 shillings in thepoor«* ' 
the countiy pays 41 millions, and the revenue (n in 

* The exports are stated at the real valot. 
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Jppendbc, Xo. 5, comtmmaL 



10 MfpBMOtM 50 ptt otoL hy lilt — J- J , 

leMt one ££dik, or TO per oeaL in ml waJtb ; so dbt the 
12$/XX)XXX^«ii now 3I3/X10/XX)^ but 36/>D0gQQQ/- stobe 
da^oded for f«peiiditii»e« \ssnkig \SJ fS/K^fiDOi. fotfae poUic 
to reoetve. Toe panom reetiv'mg thai 56jXK}J0OOL papng 
tbetr fiiir propoitioo of tasoi^ dut will be eleven MJllinm, m 
thai tbiftf uuUioiit oofy if p^ bf tbe pidilicoa I57fi00fi00l. 
of iooocne^ which is four Aillingi in the paaad, or «i ai^- 
meotatioo ci ooe fimith. That the buitfaeoi hsfe not ia- 
Cfcasedmoie in reality b dear fipom aiother ilaaemm ti th^if 
^^ ^^ — :iii 1 — J mocotdaag to the deypiiMioii of 



mooejr, it will be bat equal to what 20 iralttmii wv in 1792, 
that if about one fourth more, propoitioDOMtt M e w ed, than they 
were then. 

Thui I have ez|>lained the enigma of the British nation a l 
debt# which astonishes the world, and fdudi appears t3 be 
nearly TaaaLiD^ while in fiict it is onlj augmented about ova 
WAaraa. 

This shews plainly by what means tbe British nation sn^ 
porti thoio burtheDi# which the world seems not to coci^fe- 
htnd. All the calculations of those wha predicted the overturn 
ct lit finance, ftorn Mr. Hume to Thomas Paine, are entirdy 
dMingid by this plain and undeniable view of the matter. 

In two words« then, the depreciation of money, and the por« 
tlen of the taxes repaid by those who live at the public expense, 
•Mbto Knghuid to bear its enormous burthens. 
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APPENDIX, No. 6. 



Stjatementy shewing the certainty of the Capture of 
Canada j in case a war takes place with America* 

Every person acquainted with the population 
of the United States of America, the population 
of Canada, the troops that are generally there, 
or tlie expense of sending troops from Europe, 
and the proportion of the year in which it is only 
possible to land troops, must be convinced of 
the fact J but as there are many persons not ac- 
quainted with these facts, I will state, the total 
of the British troops there, is about 7,000. The 
part of the United States most convenient to 
capture the country, is the State of Massachusets, 
which contains about 700,000 inhabitants; 
the state of Vermont, which contains about 
200,000 inhabitants; and New Hampshire, 
about 210,000. The State of Massachusets has 
under arms, or men that have been trained to 
war, the following, 



Appendixt No. 6, continued, 

InJantty 50,000 

Cavaliy 5/MO 

Artillerj. 7,00O 

New Hunptbire, and 
VenDoat half aimuiy 

lafaatrf. ..... 25,000 

Cavaby a^SOO 

Artilteiy 3^300 

03* 000 

The whole can be collected together,iDoiiepomt,i{i 
Vermont, at any time, in one month, within three 
hundred miles of Quebec, and little moi:e diffi- 
culties in marching them, than there would be in 
marching the same number of men the same diii- 
tance in England. As these States can furnish that 
force, and there are thirteen other States ready 
to furnish their quota, I am sure that every 
man will agree with me, that Canadjt must . 
always be at the mercy of America. Quebec 
m^ht hold out for a short time; but of what 
use would that be to Great Britain, ?x<x^ 
dniniug her coffers, and occasioning an c^ur 
Mon of tnunan blood. • . ^ 
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APPENDIX, Nb. 7- 



An Mcotmt of the Official Value of Exports from 
Great Britain to the West India Colonies, in the 
■mtder-mentioned periods, from 1775 to 1805, both 
inclusive. 



Offidal Value. 



1775 
1781 
1785. 
1791 
1795 
1800. 
1805. 



1,718,457 
1,149,528 
1,235,315 
2,649,061 
2,880,132 
4,474,670 
3,931,035 



When it is considered what proportion of 
'the articles that constitute the amount, are arti^f 
Ctes of provisions, which injure Great Britain, 
by being sent away, the value of the manufac- 
taircs which the West Indies take, is but of 
little service to the manufacturers, comparative 
tq the injury done by furnishing so much pro- 
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...■•:.iV*3,2o9 
2.4 i '.483 

, .. :o.oo.ooo 
. . :,o:i,oi3 



Tr'-i.:; 



.,550,572 
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